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AN    ENTIRELY    NEW    SPECIAL  OFFER 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

.  .   AND  THE   .  .  . 

STANDARD  ODMESTIC  SCIENCE 
CDOK-BODK. 


The  book  is  just  what  its  name  implies.  It  treats  of  the  science 
and  art  of  housekeeping,  and  gives  many  practical  suggestions. 

It  Contains  1500  Tried  Recipes,   33  Departments, 
and  140  Illustrations. 

Ida  Lewis  Mason,  special  teacher  of  sewing  in  the  Chicago  schools,  edits  the 
department  of  domestic  economy  relating  to  the  judicious  expenditure  of  money, 
sewing,  laundry,  and  the  management  of  the  modern  kitchen.  What  is  said  of 
the  fireless  cook-stove  makes  its  service  clear,  and  the  dictionary  of  French  terms 
will  be  appreciated  by  American  cooks. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  says  of  the  book:  "The  literature  of  the  household 
has  received  a  valuable  addition  to  its  practical  books  in  the  shape  of  the  Standard 
Domestic  Science  Cook- Book.  The  title,  'cook-book,'  fails  to  explain  the  ex- 
tensive information  which  the  volume  contains." 

The  Interior  comments  on  it  as  follows:  "One  would  think  that  the  ingenuity 
of  cook-book  makers  had  long  since  been  exhausted;  but  the  Domestic  Science 
Cook-Book  wins  the  prize  for  originality." 

Here  is  something  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  whole 
household,  and  will  make  a  nice  present  for  any  woman 
member  of  your  family.  All  its  hints  and  suggestions  are 
practical,  and  the  book  is  bound  in  washable  white  oil- 
cloth. There  is  a  certain  fascination  about  a  cook-book, 
and  no  woman  can  have  too  many.  Even  though  you  may 
have  one  which  you  consider  good,  we  are  sure  you  will 
find  in  this  new  book  many  helpful  suggestions  and  new 
recipes. 

By  purchasing  a  large  quantity  of  these  books  we  are 
able  to  get  them  at  a  low  price  from  the  publishers,  and 
can  make  a  rate  of  only  $L50  for  a  year's  subscription  to 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  and  the  Standard 
Domestic  Science  Cook-book.   The  book  alone  is 

usually  sold  for  $2.50.  Send  in  your  order  now  and  get 
one  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  You  may  have  the 
book  sent  to  your  own  address  and  the  subscription  entered 
for  some  friend  if  your  own  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance.    Send  to-day  ! 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


SOME  OF  THE  DEPARTM'TS 
AND 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

1.  Soups,  Stocks 

2.  Fish,  Cheese  Straws 

3.  Shell-fish  and  Oysters 

4.  Meats,  Fresh  and  Salt 

5.  Poultry,  Stuffings 

6.  Game,  How  to  Serve 

7.  Sauces,  Graries 

8.  Salads,  Dressings 

9.  Vegetables,  Greens 

10.  Entrees,  Side  Dishes 

11.  Desserts.  Pudding  Sauces 

12.  Cereals,  B  eakfast  Foods 

13.  Eggs,  Ome'ettes 

14.  Bread,  Yeast 

15.  Cakes,  Fillings 

16.  Pastry  and  Pies 

17.  Fried  Cakes,  Cookies,  etc. 

18.  Pickles  and  Preserves 

19.  Miscellaneous  Dishes 

20.  Artistic  Cooking 

21.  Sick-room  Recipes 

22.  Household  Drinks,  Cordials 

23.  Candy,  Candied  Fruits 

24.  Chafing-dish,  Dainty  Dishes 

25.  Brides'  Department 

26.  Fruits,  Nuts 

27.  Menus  for  All  Occasions 

28.  Marketing,  How  to  Buy 

29.  Why  and  How  Hints 

30.  Seasoning  and  Flavoring 

31.  Practical  Carving. 

32.  Domestic  Economy 

33.  The  Modern  Home. 


1909  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

New  Goods 
for  1909 


Good  News  for  the  Southwestern  Bee-keeper 

The  strenuous  season  of  1908  left  our  stock  of  bee-supplies  in  a  depleted 
condition.  We  have  now  replenished  our  stock  with  large  shipments  of  the 
finest  bee-goods  ever  seen  in  the  Southwest.    These  are 

Root's  Goods  Exclusively 

We  have  not  dared  to  experiment  with  any  other  line  of  bee-supplies;  and 
from  the  looks  of  our  new  goods  we  shall  never  need  to.  They  are  "  as  fine 
as  silk."  We  should  be  glad  if  our  customers  would  come  and  see  them. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  best  ever.  Come  along  and  enjoy  a  day  in  San 
Antonio,  picking  out  what  you  want  while  your  wife  goes  shopping.  Seeing  is 
believing,  and  we  would  far  rather  hear  you  puff  our  goods  than  do  it  ourselves. 
But  we  honestly  believe  we  have  not  only  the  largest  line  of  bee-supplies  in 
Texas,  but  also,  by  far,  the  best  in  quality. 

Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey. 

500  12  4  3  and  2  in.  glass,  at  $13.50  per  100  350  6X  3  2  and  3  in.  glass,  $8,25  per  100 

350  10  4  2-in.  "      at  $12.50  per  100  550  7%  4  3-in.  "    $8.50  per  100 

200  12  2  2-in.  at  $8.50  per  100  250  7}i  3  3-in.  "    $8  50  per  100 

200  16  2  2-in.  "      at  $9  25  per  100  300  9X  4  3-in.  "  $11  50  per  100 

250    8  3  2-in.  "      at  $8  50  per  100    50  9X  3  3-in.  "  $11.00  per  100 

If  you  can  use  any  of  the  cases  in  the  foregoing,  list  v^ith  prices  is  good  in  lots  of  50  or 
multiples  thereof,  as  they  are  put  up  in  packages  of  50. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 

We  are  in  fine  shape  to  use  large  supplies  of  beeswax.  Bee-keepers  in  Texas,  Mex- 
ico, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana  should  bear  this  in  mind.  In  our 
foundation  department  we  have  a  force  of  expert  workmen  who  thoroughly  understand 
their  work.  In  working  the  beeswax  they  are  careful  to  retain  fhe  original  fragrant  odor 
of  the  hive.  It  takes  skill  and  care  to  do  this,  but  we  do  it.  If  you  desire  your  beeswax 
worked  up  in  this  way  send  it  here.  We  buy  wax  outright  for  cash,  and  we  also  do  con- 
siderable trading  for  bee-supplies. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

1322  South  Flores  St. 

j:™ts^         San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Honey  Markets 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  merchants,  the 
usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usu- 
ally about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

Cincinnati. —  The  comb-honey  market  for  fancy 
goods  is  bare,  and  there  is  little  demand,  as  the  season 
is  over.  Some  new  crops  have  arrived,  and  sold  at  14. 
Amber  in  barrels,  for  which  the  demand  is  good,  sells 
at  GH  to  6^;  white  clover,  7>^.  Beeswax  is  slow  at 
$33.00  per  100  lbs.  C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  Co., 

June  6.  __________  Cincinnati. 

Chicago.— There  is  absolutely  nothing-  new  to  report 
in  the  comb-honey  situation,  except  that  stock  is  mov- 
ing out  very  slowly,  and  only  in  small  quantities, 
while  extracted  has  been  moving  more  readily.  We 
quote  fancy  white  comb  honey  at  12  to  13;  No.  1  white, 
11  to  12;  No.  2  white  and  light  amber,  10  to  11;  medium 
and  dark  amber,  8  to  9;  white  extracted,  7  to  8.  Bees- 
wax, bright  pure,  28  to  30.  S.  T.  FiSH  &  Co., 

June  7.    Chicago. 

Buffalo.— Our  honey  market  is  nearly  at  a  stand- 
still. There  is  a  little  demand  for  nice  clear  white 
comb.  Stock  is  small  here,  especially  white  comb. 
We  quote  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb,  12  to  13;  No.  2 
white  comb,  9  to  10;  dark  comb,  8  to  10;  white  extract- 
ed, 7  to  8;  dark  extracted,  6  to  7;  tumblers,  80  to  90  cts. 
per  dozen.   Beeswax,  28  to  30.     W.  C.  Townsend, 

June  5.  Buffalo. 

Kansas  City.— The  market  is  unchanged;  demand  is 
not  as  good  as  we  should  like  to  see  it  on  both  extract- 
ed and  comb.  We  are  expecting  the  market  to  clean 
up  on  comb  with  the  exception  of  what  is  granulated. 
We  quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24  sections,  $2.50  per  case; 
No.  2  white  and  amber,  24  sections,  $2.00  to  $2.25  per 
case;  extracted  white,  per  lb.,  Q  to  Q%;  extracted  am- 
ber, 5  to  6.   Beeswax,  25  to  28  cts.  per  lb. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co., 

June  7.    Kansas  City.  - 

New  York.— We  have  nothing  new  to  report'  as  to 
the  situation  on  comb  honey.  There  is  some  demand 
for  fancy  and  No.  1  white,  and  these  grades  we  are 
gradually  working  off,  and  do  not  expect  to  carry  any 
over.  Off  grades,  however,  are  not  wanted,  and  are 
almost  unsalable  at  any  price,  hence  we  can  not  en- 
courage shipments  of  dark  or  low  grades.  Extracted 
honey  is  in  fair  demand,  with  sufficient  supply.  We 
quote  California  white,  8  to  8%;  light  amber,  7  to7j^; 
amber,  6  to  6^;  new'crop  of  Southern,  60  to  75  cts.  per 
gallon.  Beeswax  is  firmland  steady  at  30  cts.  per  lb.  u 
Hildreth  &  Segelken, 

June  7.  New  York. 


Chicago.— The  market  is  still  dull.  Few  sales  of 
comb  honey  are  being  made,  with  best  grades  ranging 
from  11  to  12— the  off  grades  from  1  to  3  cts.  less;  occa- 
sional sales  of  small  quantities  at  12^  to  13  for  fancy; 
extracted  white,  7  to  8— the  latter  price  being  for  bass- 
wood;  ambers,  6  to  7.   Beeswax,  30. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

June  6.    Chicago. 

Indianapolis.— This  market  is  practically  bare  of 
comb  honey.  Some  high-grade  extracted  is  being  of- 
fered by  jobbers  at  9  cts.  New  honey  is  being  offered 
from  the  South,  but  as  yet  new  prices  are  not  estab- 
lished. Bee-keepers  are  getting  29  cts.  cash  for  their 
wax,  or  31  in  exchange  for  merchandise. 

Walter  S.  Pouder, 

June  2.    Indianapolis. 

Cincinnati.— For  strictly  fancy  and  No.  1  white-clo- 
ver comb  honey  we  get  12>^  to  14%  by  the  single  case 
from  the  store.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  parties 
having  the  new  crop  to  rush  it  on  in  order  to  get  the 
best  possible  price  this  season.  The  demand  for  ex- 
tracted honey  is  not  very  good,  and  prices  seem  to  be 
topheavy.  We  are  selling  amber  honey  by  the  barrel 
from  6  to  7  cents,  according  to  quality  and  quantity; 
white-clover  extracted  honey,  8%  in  crates  of  two  60- 
Ib.  cans.  Choice  yellow  beeswax,  29  cents  cash  deliv- 
ered here;  31  in  trade.      The  Fred  W.  MUTH  CO., 

June  8.    Cincinnati. 

St.  Louis.— Since  ours  of  May  26  this  market  has 
been  cleaned  up  of  old  extracted  honey;  and  as  the  re- 
ceipts of  new  honey  are  small  it  created  a  demand  for 
the  article.  The  market  for  comb  honey,  however, 
has  not  improved.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb  hon- 
ey 12  to  12>^;  choice  amber,  10  to  11%;  dark  or  granu- 
lated, nominal  at  7  to  9;  broken  or  leaking  honey  sells 
at  much  less.  Extracted  honey  is  firm.  Amber,  in 
five-gallon  cans,  brings  G%;  in  barrels,  5%  to  6.  Bees- 
wax is  worth  30  for  choice  pure;  impure  and  inferior, 
less.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co., 

June  7.    St.  Louis. 

Denver.— Local  trade  on  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey  has  of  late  been  fairly  good  for  this  time  of  the 
year;  but  as  stocks  on  this  market  are  heavy,  prices 
have  been  lowered  in  order  to  clean  up.  We  quote 
No.  1  white  comb,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $3.00;  No.  1 
light  amber,  $2.75;  No.  2,  $2.50;  no  demand  for  candied 
comb;  best  white  'extracted,  SVi  to  9;  light  amber,  7% 
tol8%.  ■  We  pay  26.cts.  for  clean  yellow  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here. 

sThe  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Asso'n, 
c  June  5.  Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr.,  Denver. 


Liverpool.— The  honey  market  keeps  steady  with  a 
fair  amount  of  supplies.  We  quote  Chilian,  $4.80  to 
$9.50  per  100  lbs.;  Peruvian,  $3.85  to  $4.80  per  100  lbs.; 
California,  $9.10  to  $9.85;  Jamaican,  $6.70  to  $7.90  per 
100  lbs.;  Haitien,  $6.40  to  $10.00  per  100  lbs.  Beeswax  is 
firm.  Sales  of  African  are  made  at  $31.40  to  $34.40,  and 
Peruvian  at  $40.00  to  $41.00  per  100  lbs.  Nominal  waxes 
of  other  kinds  are  as  follows:  African,  $30.00  to  $34.35 
per  100  lbs.;  American,  $33.60  to  $37.20;  West  Indian, 
$32.40  to  $36.00;:Chilian,  $33.60  to  $40.80. 

TAYLOR  &  Co., 

May  25.  Liverpool. 


Made  for  Business 

That's  why  the  Muth  Special  Dovetailed  Hives  are  so  popular.  They  are  made  with  a 
Warp-proof  Cover,  Warp-proof  Bottom-board,  and  a  honey-board  into  wiiich  you  may 
place  a  Porter  bee-escape,  so  that  you  can  Harvest  your  Honey  without  a  Stin/E?.  You  see 
the  honey-board,  with  Porter  bee-escape,  is  placed  beneath  the  super,  and  is  allowed  to  re- 
main there  over  night,  so  that  all  bees  will  go  from  the  super  into  the  lower  story,  and  can  not 
return.  These  hives  are  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  regular  styles  of  Dovetailed  hives.  Also 
have  a  Complete  Line  of  Bee-supplies.    Catalog  will  be  mailed  you  free,  upon  request. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

51  WALNUT  STREET  the  busy  bee-men  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Send  for  one  of  our  celebrated  MUTH  IDEAL  BEE-VEILS,  75c  each  postpaid.    It's  the  best  veil  made — bee-keepers  say  so. 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 
market. 
If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 
small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department, 

Washingrton  Bvd.  &  Morfan  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 


KiLDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St..  62-66  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES 

KB   By  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK 

nPHTS  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 

-Nothing  better.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  are  learning  bee-keeping 
by  their  own  effort.  Having  commenced 
bee-keeping  three  times,  the  talented  author 
is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  right  kind 
of  advice.  You  can  not  go  wrong  in  order- 
ing this  book.  It  is  charmingly  written  and 
easily  understood.    Price  $1.10  postpaid  by 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


Please  < 


Rush  My  Order 


WE  CAN 


As  we  have  several  carloads  of  Hives, 
Sections,  Foundation,  and  all  other 
bee-supphes  GIVE  US  A  TRIAL. 
Shipments  are  made  the  same  day 

the  order  is  received  

We  can  suppV  RED-CLOVER  and 
GOLDEN  -  YELLOW  QUEENS.  . 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ROOT'S  GOODS 

Office  and  salesroom  21  46-48  Central  Av. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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BEES  FOR  SALE 


I  have  100  colonies  of  bees  here  at  Flint,  and  there  are  reasons 
why  I  prefer  to  begin  the  season  with  a  smaller  number. 

At  some  of  our  Northern  Michigan  Apiaries  the  fire  last  fall 
totally  destroyed  the  pasturage. 

For  these  reasons  I  wish  to  sell  some  bees.  They  are  mostly 
in  ten-frame  Langstroth  hives,  although  a  few  are  in  eight-frame 
hives.  The  hives  are  all  new,  made  of  soft  white  pine,  and 
painted  with  two  coats  of  white  paint.  Nearly  all  of  the  combs 
are  built  from  wired  foundation.  The  bees  are  all  pure  Italians, 
and  mostly  of  the  Superior  stock,  or  Moore  strain.  Every  thing 
is  strictly  first  class — could  not  be  better. 


Prices  for  ten-frame  colonies  are  as  follows:  Less  than  five 
colonies,  S7.00  per  colony;  five  colonies  or  more,  but  less  than 
ten,  $6.50  per  colony;  ten  or  more  colonies.  $6.00  each. 

Eight-frame  colonies:  Less  than  five,  $6.00  each;  five  colonies 
or  more,  but  less  than  ten,  $5.50  each;  ten  or  more  colonies, 
$5.00  each.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  made  any  lower  prices 
on  large  orders. 

Tne  bees  will  be  shipped  by  express  in  May,  about  fruit- 
blooming  time,  and  safe  arrival  in  perfect  condition  guaranteed. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


10  Beautiful  Flower 

Post 
Cards 


HERE  are  shown  five  of  our 
new  Flower  Cards.  They 
are  more  handsome  than  all  you 
have  yet  seen.  The  background 
is  a  brilliant  solid  gold.  The  flowers 
are  printed  in  the  ^ost  ber^utiful  and 
natural  colors.  There  are  Roses,  Pansies, 
Violets,  Lillies,  etc.,  all  simply  grand— look 
like  realliving  boquets.  The  roses  and  pan- 
sies especially  are  as  beautiml  as  actual 
flowers.  Each  card  bears  a  famous  quotation. 
You  just  love  these  cards  as  soon  as  you  see  them.  Nothing  cheap  or  small— they're  very  costly.  We  will  send  the 
full  set  of  ten  FREE.  For  postage  and  for  a  sample  copy  of  Farm  &  Stock  we  ask  three  2-cent  stamps.  This  is 
the  World's  Beit  Corn  Journal  and  we  want  you  to  see  it.  Farm  &  Stock  is  the  handsomest  and  greatest  farm  maga- 
zine for  the  corn  belt  farm  home.  We  ofler  these  fine  cards  just  for  your  trouble  in  sending  in  your  name  tor  a  copy 
It  is  beautifully  printed  and  always  full  of  good  reading.  You  will  be  delighted  with  the  Grand 
We  will  also  offer  you  50  or  100  more  new  post  cards,  just  out.  Send  the  three  ttamfs  and  your  name  TONli^Ul  sun 

the  FARM  €f  STOCK  CO..  Box  700,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 
YEARS' 
PRACTICE. 


CHARLES  J.  WILLIAMSON. 
Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,    Washi>-gton.  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
OKice  and  Courts. 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


MILLER  AUTOMATIC  DEGAPPERS 

The  only  machines  for  decapping 
honey-combs. 

For  all  frames  and'sections.  $5  to  $35 

Apicultural  Manufacturing  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


EVERY  BEE-KEEPER 

needs  "The  Indispensable  Tool."  Ten  tools  in  one. 
A  combination  hammer,  screw-driver,  can-opener, 
tack-puller,  pan-lifter,  bottle-opener,  gas-plier,  fish- 
scaler,  meat-tenderer,  ice-chipper.  Handiest  article 
ever  invented.  Sample  by  mail,  30  cents.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  A.  FAY  &  CO.,  Tower.  Minn. 


"Rush! 

Send  goods  first  train." 

No  supply  man  can  send  EVERY  order 
by  first  train  in  the  midst  of  the  busy 
season,  but 

"Peirce  Service — 
Root  Quality" 

means  best  goods  most  promptly  all  the 
year  round. 

Here's  a  case  in  point: 

Warren,  Ohio,  June  4. 

Edmund  W.  Peirce: 

Goods  just  received.  Many  thanks  for  prompt- 
ness. It  does  one  good  to  get  the  attention  you 
give.  I  shall  know  where  to  order  my  supplies 
in  the  future.  W.  W.  Lathrop. 

Edmund  W.  Peirce, 

Zanesville,  Ohio 
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Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 

Established  1873  Circulation  35,000  72  pages  Semi-monthly 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line,  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES.  To  be  used  in  one  issue.  One-fourth  page,  $12.50,-  one-half 
page,  $25.00;  one  page,  $50.00. 

Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent.  , 
Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2^  inches. 
Column  length,  8  inches. 

Columns  to  page,  2.    (Regular  magazine  page.) 
Forms  close  10th  and  25th. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Banking  by  Mail. 

Savings  Deposit  Bank. . .  li 

Bee-supplies. 

Arnd  Honey  and  Sup. Co.  17 

Blank  &  Hauk.   18 

Cary,  V7.  W..  &  Son   8 

Cull  &  Williams  Co   18 

Falconer,  cover. 

Fay  &  Co   5 
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Minnesota  Bee  Sup'y  Co.  18 
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Nebel,  J.  &  Son   7 

Nysewander,  Joseph   17 

Peirce,  B.  W   5 

Pouder,  Walter  S   12 

Rea  Bee  and  Honey  Co. .  9 

Root  Co.,  Chicago  24 

Root  Co.,  Syracuse   17 

Stringham,  I.  J   9 

Toepperwein  &  Mayfield.  1 

Weber,  C.  H.  W   3 

Woodman.  A.  G   17 


Bee-smokers. 

Danzenbaker,  F   9 

Bees  and  Queens. 

Case,  J.  B   15 

Davis,  B.  G   17 

Fluharty,  C.  O....  li.  15 

Hand.  J.  F   16 

Hutchinson,  W.  Z   5 

Laws.  W.  H   15 

Leininger.  F.   16 

Malan  Brothers   li 

McCorkle   15 

Miller,  I.  F...:   15 
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Moore,  J.  P   15 

Pharr,  J.  W.   16 

Quirin   15 

Shaffer,  H  14 

Shaw,  J.  W.  K   16 

Shuff.  W.  A   16 

Swarthmore  9, 15 

Taylor  &  Son   16 

Trego,  S.  F   16 

Warden.  F.  J   16 

Wurth,  D   15 

Classified  Ad's. 

Bees  and  Queens   20 

Bee-keepers' Directory. .  20 


For  Sale   19 

Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  19 
Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale  19 

Pianos   19 

Postal  Cards   19 

Poultry   19 

Real  Estate   19 

Situations  Wanted   19 

Wants  and  Exchanges. . .  19 

Comb  Foundation. 

Dadant&Sons   2i 

Deeappeps. 

Apicult'ral  Mfg.  Co. . .  5,  7, 15 

Fencing. 

Kitselman  Brothers   li 

Gas-engines. 

Galloway  Co.,  Wm   14 

Honey-dealeps. 

Hildreth  &  Segdlken   3 

National  Biscuit  Co   3 

Lamps. 

Best  Light  Co   li 


Miscellaneous. 

Fruit-grower   13 

Patents. 

Williamson,  C.  J   5 

Publications. 

American  Bee  Journal ...  9 
Rural  Farmer   18 

Roofing. 

Anderson  Mfg.  Co   14 

Souvenir  Cards. 

Farm  and  Stock  Co   5 

Sprayers  and  Pumps, 

Brown  Co.,  E.  C   li 

Rochester  Spr.-pump  Co.  li 

Typewriters. 

Oliver  Typewriter  Co.. ..  13 

Wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co   li 
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WITH  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  you  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactory  prices  and  service.  Our 
goods  are  the  ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  will  bring  you  our  50-page  catalog  by 
return  mail.  Send  us  your  inquiries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  you  on  short  notice  Ital- 
ian bees,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei. 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

Supply  Co.     High  Hill,  Montg.  Co.,  Mo. 


Boo  Supply  Houso 

Everything  for  Bees 

We  manufacture  the  latest  ap-l 
proved  supplies  and  sell  direct] 
at  factory  prices.  We're  old- 
time  bee  people  in  abeecountry.  ] 
We  know  your  needs.  Early 
erder  discounts.  Send  for  cat- 
alog.  Don'tbuy  till  it  comes. 

LEAHY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

10  Talmage  St.,  Higglnsville,  Mo. 
1699  South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Also  E.  T.  Flanagan  &  Sons,  Box  2,  Belleville.  III. 


Mr.  Bee- Man: 


Yon  can  save  time, 
worry,  and  money  by 
■^^■■■^^^^■■BBBB^BSB  ordering  your  supplies 
for  next  season  now. 
I  have  a  full  line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Sections,  Foundation — 
in  fact,  every  thing  you  need  -in  the  apiary.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  catalog,  send  for  one  to-day. 

,82     H.   H.   JEPSON  Boston, 

Friend  St.  Phone  Haymarket  1489-1  Mass. 


EXTRACTING  MADE  EASY 

by  using 

MILLER  AUTOMATIC  DEGAPPERS 

$5  to  $35.    Catalog  free. 

ApicuEtural  Manufacturing  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE 
CULTURE 


Please  use  this  order  form  by  check- 
ing in  the  margin  the  items  wanted 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

□ 


My  First  Season's  Experience  with 
the  Honey-bee.  By  the  "  Spectator,"  of  the 
Outlook,  of  New  York.  A  ten-p.-ge  leaflet  detail- 
ing the  experiences  of  this  well-known  writ^-  r. 
You  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before  you  lay 
it  down.  Free. 

The  Bee-keeper  and  Fruit-grower.  A 
15-page,  booklet  giving  actual  facts  regarding  the 
value  of  bees  to  fruit,  and  showing  how  bee- 
keeping may  be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit- 
grower. Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never 
before  the  necessity  of  having  honey-bees  in 
dose  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit.  Free. 

Bee-keeping  for  Sedentary  Folk.  A 
24-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actual  experiences  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing  what  equipment 
is  best,  points  derived,  etc.  Free. 

Catalog  of  Bee  -  keepers'  Supplies. 
Our  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
address  on  request. 

Transferring  Bees.  A  l4-page  booklet 
g  vipg  instnutions  and  illustrating  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  your  bees  in  old  ou't-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  into 
new  hives  and  earn  profits  for  you.    Price  10  cts. 

Bee-hunting.  Gives  information  necessary 
to  enable  one  who  is  active  and  intelligent  to 
engage  in  bee-hunting  with  success.  It  is  well 
gotten  up  and  worth  the  price,  whi^  h  is  25  cents. 

Spring  Management  ot  Bees.  A  14- 
page  booklet  detailing  the  experiences  of  some 
successful  bee-keepers,  and  giving  instructions 
on  this  oftimes  perplexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 

Habits  of  the  Honey-bee.  By  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific  handling  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

How  to  Keep  Bees.  A  book  of  228  pages, 
detailing  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beainner  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
other  beginners.    Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  neatly  540  pages,  fully 
illustrated.    $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather,  $2.00. 

Cleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A  64page 
illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  culture  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issue,  but  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  months  for  25  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checking  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and  remittance,  if  required. 


The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.: 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  aboue; 
1  inclose  S  to  co'ver  the  cost. 


□ 


□ 

□ 
□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


Name. 


Street  Address  or  R.  F.  D  

Town    

G.B.C.    6-15  State. 
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NEW  ENCLAiyD 
BEE-KEEPERS 

We  are 
headquarters  for 

Bee-supplies. 

We  now  have  a  most  complete 
stock  of  New  Goods  on  hand 
ready  for  shipment,  and  can 
supply  your  wan's  for  regu'ar 

goods  promptly  

Order  your  hives  and  supers 
at  once,  and  have  them  on 
hand   when    your   bees  are 

ready  for  thern  

We   are  booking  orders  for 

Bees  and  Queens. 

Price  list  fvee. 

W.W.CARY^SON 

LYONSVILLE,  MASS. 

^  For  ^ 
25  Years 

I  have  supplied  Southern  Beekeepers 
with 

HIVES  and 
SUPPLIES 

and  have  given  satisfaction. 

Root's  Goods  Exclusively. 

Prompt  and  accurate  service. 
Catalog  mailed  free. 

J.  IVI.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA,  ALABAMA 


RUSH  ORDERS 
We  have  a  large 
stock  to  draw  from 
to  handle  your  rush 
orders  for  hives,  sec- 
tions, etc. — and  they 
are  all  Root  Quality. 

We  have  the  best  shipping-point 
in  Michigan  to  get  the  goods  to 
you  quick.  Our  catalog  for  the 
asking.    Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Opposite  Lake  Shore  Depot. 

I    Bee  Supplies 

:      Our  new  stock  has  arrived;  all  orders 

I      are  shipped  promptly. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Bee  Man,  that 
our  business  increases  each  year  from 
25  to  50  per  cent? 

Why?    Because  we  are  saving  our 
customers  money  in  freight. 
Why  not  allow  us  to  save  for  you? 
Send  us  your  orders  and  try  us. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Honey  in  cans  or  barrels,  also  beeswax, 
wanted  in  exchange  for  supplies.  Write  us 
v^hat  you  have  to  offer,  and  let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do. 

No  cartage  on  Honey  or  Beeswax  in  or 
Supplies  out. 

Free  catalog  for  the  asking. 

The  Griggs  Bros.  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
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THEY  ARE  HERE. 


The  Best  and  Largest  Stock  of  Root's  Goods 
Ever  in  Western  Michigan. 

As  I  was  able  to  clear  up  my  stock 
closely  last  season,  every  thing  is  new. 
Danz.  and  all  Dovetailed  hives  with  the 
%  bottom-boards.  Shipping-cases  with 
the  corrugated  paper.  The  newest  design 
of  extractors.  In  fact,  every  thing  fresh 
from  the  factory,  and  of  latest  design. 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  WANTS 
AND  LET  ME  MAKE  YOU  FIGURES 


The  goods  are  here,  my  time 
and  I  want  to  serve  yo 


yours, 


I  can  still  take  a  few  more  orders  for  my 
strain  of  bees  and  nuclei.  See  ad.  in 
back  numbers.  And  I  want  beeswax, 
for  which  I  will  pay  cash  or  3c  above 
cash  prices  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Send  for  my  1909  catalog  (48  pages),  free. 

GEORGE  E.  HILTON 

FREMONT,  MICH. 


ROOT  S  GOODS 

ARE  MONEY-SAVERS 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies,  bees, 
queens,  etc.,  and  can  supply  you  with 
any  thing  in  the  BEE  LINE.  Queens, 
any  quantity,  tested,  $1.00;  untested, 
75  cts.  each. 

REA  BEE  &  HONEY  CO. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PENNA. 


IMPROVED  DAN-ZE 

GUARANTEED 

GOLD  MEDALS 

St.  Loais  -  1904 
Jamestown    -  1907 


IS  THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
and  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR. 

with  the  side  grate  combines  hot  sind  cold  blast  deflect- 
ing part  of  the  air  back  and  over  the  fuel;  GOOLS  as  it  expels 
the  smoke,  while  part  fans  the  side  and  bottom  till  all  consum- 
ed. The  Double-walled  case,  inches  in  diameter,  has 
asbestos-lined  sides  and  bottom,  keeping  all  cool. 

The  projecting  hinge-strap  protects  the  smoke  exit,  and  ren- 
ders easy  opening  the  one-piece  cap. 

THE  VALVELESS  metal-bound  bellows  combines  sim- 
plicity, utility,  and  durability. 

Five  years  increasing  sales  justify  us  in  extending  our 
GUARANTEE  of  PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  for 
full  satisfaction  or  REFUND  of  price  on  all  our  smokers 
sold  by  US  OR  OTHERS. 

Price  SI. 00;  two,  $1.60;  mail,  25c  each  extra. 

DAN-ZE  HIVES  with  metal  Propolis-proof  Guards. 

ROOT'S  Goods  at  Root's  prices,  early-order  discounts. 

Write  us  for  any  thing  you  need.  Free  circulars  for  your- 
self and  your  friends. 

If  you  want  a  home  in  this  genial  Sunny  South  Land,  we  will 
help  you  find  it. 

F.  Danzenbaker,  Norfolk,  Va.,  or  Medina,  Ohio 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

1  05  PARK  PL. 

New  York  City 

furnishes  bees,  and  every  kind  of  material  bee-keepers  use. 
1909  catalog  ready.     Liberal  discount  on  early  orders. 


Apiaries: 


Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Swarthmore's  ^^^.^^Si''^;?^^^  Swarthmore's 

Banats,  Caucasians,  Ani^ru 
Carniolans  HpiaiJ 

Swarthmore,Pa.  pedig1^^™goldens  Swarthmore,Pa. 


Apiary 


i  This  Coupon  Worth  35  cents  j 


CO 


I 


(New  Subscribers  Only) 


Postofflce , 


If  not  now  a  subscriber  and  you  want  one  of  the 
most  helpful  aids  to  successful  bee-culture— a  paper 
that  tells  how  to  make  your  bees  pay— you  snoold 
subscribe  for  the 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

A  32-pa^e  jllustj-ated  75-cent  monthly.   It  tells  all 

,          A  dozen 

different  departments— one  for  women  bee-keepers. 


about  the  best  way  to  manage  bees  to  produce 
most  honey;  with  market  quotations,  etc 

different  depr-*  '  

Best  writers. 

It  Will  Increase  Your  Honey-Money 


If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  with  40 
cents  (stamps  or  coin)  together  with  this  coupon,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  trip  of  our  Jou'mad 
for  12  months.  Order  now  and  let  us  begin  with  this  month's  fine  number.  Address, 


I 


•HO] 


American  Bee  Journal,  118  West  Jackson, 
WBI^HHIOBHO] 


Chicago,  Illinois 


[OHO  . 
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AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  June  1st  issue,  we  had  something  to  say 
in  this  department  regarding  the  manner  in  which  advertisers  handle  inquiries, 
etc.  Our  remarks  were  called  forth  by  a  letter  from  one  of  our  valued  sub- 
scribers, and  v/e  are  now  in  receipt  of  another  letter  from  him  which  we  give 
below: 

■  m 

Mr.  Advertising  Dept.- — I  don't  just  like  your  advertising  talk  in  the  June  1st 
issue.  Perhaps  it's  none  of  my  business,  and  you  wish  I'd  keep  out  of  it; 
but  1 11  venture  just  a  little  more,  and  then  Lll  "shut  up."  I  do  not  think  you 
hit  the  nail  exactly.  Then  you  seem  to  infer  that  I  am  contesting  some  points 
which  I  plainly  conceded  or  supposed  I  did.  Now  with  your  permission  (or 
without  it)  I  am  going  to  criticise  your  talk  in  order. 

First  section,  middle  of  second  paragraph:  Did  I  not  concede  this? 

Second  section,  second  paragraph:  I  did  not  say  any  thing  about  mere"  cat- 
alog inquiries." 

Third  section:  "I  knowed  all  that  afore,"  having  been  to  the  Gleanings 
school  for  over  25  years,  and  having  a  little  grain  of  common  sense.  I  must 
confess  there  are  many,  though,  to  whom  these  remarks  apply. 

Fourth  section:  "Don't  ask  impossibilities."  Here's  a  "stumper."  May 
be  I  did.    I  thought  of  it  at  the  time,  but  I  thought  they  could  say  so. 

# 

Mr.  Kibbe  goes  on  to  state  that  he  wrote  to  one  of  our  largest  advertisers, 
asking  some  special  information  regarding  the  line  they  handle.  He  got  a  lot 
of  printpd  matter  setting  forth  the  value  of  their  line  —  something  of  which  he 
was  well  aware — but  not  a  scrap  of  information  along  the  line  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Kibbe  continues: 

You  say,  "Make  one  more  trial."  I  did  write,  telhng  them  they  did  not 
answer  my  question,  and  asked  if  the  omission  was  intentional;  and,  though 
several  weeks  have  passed,  I  have  received  no  reply.  I  do  not  think  I  inserted 
any  choleric  acid  either. 

The  other  inquiry  I  referred  to  was  for  an  estimate  on  a  shipment  of  lumber, 
freight  prepaid.  Of  course,  I  have  no  personal  grievance  against  the  companies 
when  they  pay  out  six  cents  postage  to  my  one;  and  only  the  hope  of  doing 
good  to  others  as  well  as  myself  prompted  me  to  write  as  I  did. 

I  hardly  know  why  I  am  writing  this.  Most  people  would  say,  "Better  let 
it  go,  as  you  will-only  waste  your  time  and  pay  out  a  little  postage,  and  never 
do  yourself  any  good."  But  even  if  it  won't  feed  and  clothe  the  "bairns"  I 
hope  it  will  do  somebody  some  good. 

I  fear  that  you  "smoothed  it  over"  too  much  for  the  advertiser  to  have  it 
take  effect.  Perhaps  you  were  afraid  you  were  "in  the  same  condemnation." 

Well,  use  this  as  you  please,  even  if  it's  to  start  the  fire  under  the  big  boil- 
er. Emmet  B.  Kibbe. 

# 

It  isn't  our  intention  to  be  lenient  with  our  advertisers  at  the  expense  of 
subscribers,  and  we  do  not  intend  that  this  department  shall  "smooth  "  over 
things  for  the  advertiser  at  all.  On  the  contrary  we  want  to  see  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Our  position,  however,  enables  us  to  see  things  from  the  adver- 
tiser's point  of  view  many  times  to  better  advantage  than  can  the  average  read- 
er, and  it  is  our  intention  to  give  our  subscribers  the  benefit  in  an  effort  to  in- 
crease confidence  in  general  advertising  and  secure  "fair  play"  all  around. 
In  fact,  the  real  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  create  a  better  understanding 
between  advertiser  and  subscriber. 
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I     AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 

I 


QUEEN-REARING  IN  1909. 

This  season  so  far  has  been  an  unusually  good  one  for  queen-breeders  in 
point  of  orders,  but  somewhat  discouraging  for  the  production  of  stock.  A  cool 
backward  spring  has  been  pretty  general  all  over  the  country,  and  southern 
breeders  have  suffered  almost  as  much  as  those  further  north.  Bee-keepers 
needing  early  stock  have  usually  been  able  to  get  queens  from  the  South,  but 
this  season  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  queens  from  any  source  until  within 
the  past  two  weeks  or  so.  One  of  the  largest  breeders  in  the  South  reported 
that  all  the  cells  of  his  first  batch  were  chilled  and  lost,  and  similar  reports  have 
reached  us  from  time  to  time  from  many  of  the  large  breeders  who  are  usually 
able  to  supply  hundreds  of  queens  during  April  and  May.  One  of  the  largest 
queen-breeders  in  the  North  wrote  us  a  day  or  two  ago  that  he  was  losing  a 
large  per  cent  of  his  queens  in  mating.  Such  conditions  are  absolutely  beyond 
control,  and  yet  it  is  exasperating  to  the  bee-keeper  and  queen-breeder  alike. 
The  warm  days  of  the  past  week  or  ten  days  will  probably  relieve  the  situation 
to  a  great  extent,  and  we  anticipate  that  breeders  will  soon  be  able  to  supply 
queens  by  return  mail  as  usual. 

Now,  while  you  may  have  waited  for  your  queens  until  your  patience  is 
very  nearly  exhausted,  we  suggest  that  you  do  not  cancel  your  order  with  one 
breeder  in  the  hope  of  getting  your  stock  more  promptly  from  another  source. 
This  is  especially  true  if  you  have  placed  your  order  with  an  established  breed- 
er who  is  usually  prompt  in  filling  orders,  and  who,  you  have  reason  to  believe, 
is  doing  the  best  he  can  to  get  to  your  order.  It  may  be  that  the  breeder  was 
planning  to  mail  your  queens  on  the  very  day  your  cancellation  is  received;  and 
to  place  your  order  with  some  one  else  and  take  your  turn  would,  perhaps,  mean 
a  delay  of  a  week  or  two.  In  most  cases,  if  you  need  a  queen  or  two  to  save  a 
colony  you  can  get  them  by  return  mail  by  ordering  tested  stock.  This  costs  a 
little  more,  but  the  extra  expenditure  is  warranted  if  one  wants  to  save  an  es- 
pecially fine  colony. 

# 


To  the  breeders  we  want  to  say  that,  while  we  appreciate  their  difficulties, 
we  must  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  fill  orders  promptly  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  useless  to  depend  upon  getting  extra  stock  outside  of  your  yard; 
for  with  the  scarcity  of  queens  this  means  more  delay;  and  it  is  better  to  return 
the  customers'  remittance  at  once  with  a  frank  statement  of  your  inability  to  fill 
the  order  promptly  than  to  accept  the  order  if  you  do  not  have  plans  which  will 
enable  you  to  fill  the  order  within  a  reasonable  time.  Barring  further  disap- 
pointments, we  presume  all  breeders  will  be  well  caught  up  on  orders  by  the 
25th  of  this  month. 
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"If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder." 
Established    1 889 


A  HIVE  OF  BEES  FREE 


By  the  Bee  Crank 


This  came  to  me  by  mail  a  few  days  ago, 
unsigned,  and  I  am  anxious  to  learn  the  name 
of  my  modest  friend,  as  I  want  to  send  him 
the  best  stand  of  Hoosier-Italian  bees  that  I 
have  if  he  will  come  to  the  front.  The  first 
few  lines  run  as  follows : 

Your  talk  of  May  fifteenth  reminds  me 

Of  an  experience  I  long  ago  had, 
When  I  bought  some  goods  said  to  be  cheaper, 

But  the  deal  nigh  put  me  to  the  bad. 

In  one  way  it  proved  a  real  blessing, 

For  ever  since  then  I've  been  shrewder — 

And  when  needing  goods  in  a  hurry 
I  send  in  an  order  to  Pouder. 


There  are  three  more  verses,  but  these 
two  remind  me,  by  contrast,  of  the  lines  by 
Elbert  Hubbard— ** A  failure  is  a  man  who 
has  blundered  but  is  not  able  to  cash-in  his 
experience      Well,  old  pard,  whoever  you 
are,  I  am  glad  that  you  cashed  in  all  right.  _ 
This  is  just  another  instance  of  a  man  mak- 
ing mistakes  stepping-stones  to  success,  and 
I  publish  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce 
some  others  to  come  in  out  of  the  wet. 
Knowing  that  success  in  bee-keeping  requires  that  you  get 
just  what  you  need  just  when  you  need  it,  I  feel  that  I  am 
doing  any  bee-man  a  favor  when  I  recommend  Root's  goods  at 
Root's  prices  with  Pouder  service.    My  location  at  the  center 
of  population  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  greatest  inland 
railroad  center  in  the  world,  enables  me  to  get  your  order 
quick,  and  to  shoot  the  goods  back  to  you  quick.    I  have  elimi- 
nated another  big  cause  of  delay  by  keeping  my  new  ware- 
house bulging  out  with  every  thing  needed  for  successful  bee- 
keeping. "  My  catalog  will  remind  you  of  something  that  you 
intended  to  get.    Let  me  send  it  to  you 

I  can  use  your  beeswax  at  29  cents  cash,  or  31  cents  in 
exchange  for  supplies.  Make  small  shipments  by  express; 
large  ones  by  freight. 


Root's 
Goods 
at 

Root's 
Prices 
w!th 
Pouder 
Service 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


859  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


Reports  from  over  the  country  regarding 
clover  are  very  favorable.  While  the  drouth 
of  last  fall  was  severe,  the  bountiful  rains  of 
this  spring  and  early  summer  have  more  than 
made  up.  Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  the 
clovers  are  coming  out  in  bloom  in  our 
Northern  States. 


The  discriminating  reader  will  notice  that 
we  are  now  printing  Gleanings  on  a  new 
and  larger  face  of  type.  Our  heavy  runs 
wear  out  our  type  faces  in  about  a  year's 
time.  At  the  present  rate  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  renew  our  type  much  oftener  than 
we  have  been  doing. 


SMALLPOX  AT  DR.  MILLER'S  HOME  TOWN. 

There  is  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  at  Ma- 
rengo, 111.,  so  Dr.  Miller  writes,  seventy-two 
cases  in  all.  All  public  places  are  closed  and 
business  is  crippled.  We  trust  that  condi- 
tions will  not  get  so  bad  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  draw  upon  Dr.  Miller's  Straw  pile. 
In  the  meantime  he  is  keeping  quietly  at 
home  tending  to  business. 


IS  A  BALLED  QUEEN  EVER  STUNG? 

Some  little  time  ago  ye  editor  and  Dr.  Mil- 
ler had  a  little  controversy  as  to  whether 
worker-bees  ever  sting  a  laying  queen 
while  balling  her.  We  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter to  neighbor  H.,  who  used  to  rear  thou- 
sands of  queens  for  us.  "Why,"  said  he, 
"bees  not  sting  the  queen  in  the  act  of  ball- 
ing? To  be  sure,  they  do.  I  have  pulled 
many  a  ball  apart,  and  found  one  and  some- 
times two  stings  in  the  almost  lifeless  body 
of  the  queen."  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
a  queen  that  has  been  balled  and  killed  dies 
more  from  stings  than  from  actual  suffoca- 
tion. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  TEXAS  CATCLAW  HONEY. 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Scholl,  in  his  department 
in  this  issue,  page  359,  criticises  somewhat 
our  statement  in  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture, 
wherein  we  describe  the  Texas  catclaw  as 
being  equal  to  the  "ordinary"  white  honey 
of  the  North.    The  objection  seems  to  be  to 


the  use  of  the  word  "ordinary,"  as  if  it  re- 
ferred to  a  very  common  kind  or  medium 
grade  of  honey.  When  we  speak  of  honey 
as  being  equal  to  ' '  ordinary ' '  white,  we  mean 
that  we  are  putting  it  in  the  very  front  rank. 
But  we  have  substituted,  in  place  of  the  word 
"ordinary,"  the  word  "best"  in  the  coming 
edition  of  the  A  B  C  book.  This  will  elimi- 
nate the  apparent  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  our  Texas  readers. 


automobiles  for  OUT-APIARY  SERVICE. 

We  have  been  getting  more  or  less  inqui- 
ries of  late  regarding  the  practicability  of  au- 
tomobiles for  work  in  the  out-apiary,  and 
whether  there  were  not  a  low-priced  machine 
that  would  be  reliable.  As  our  readers  know, 
we  have  been  using  automobiles  for  our  out- 
yard  work  more  or  less  for  several  years. 
One  machine,  a  two-cyhnder  Reo,  five  pas- 
senger, that  we  bought  three  years  ago,  is 
still  doing  good  service.  It  has  carried  two 
famihes  about  for  pleasure,  and  has  made 
numerous  trips  to  outyards.  It  has  been  in 
service  almost  every  day  for  three  years, 
winter  and  summer.  To-day  it  will  climb 
hills,  and  pull  as  well  as  it  ever  did;  and  dur- 
ing all  of  this  time  the  repairs,  including  the 
tires,  did  not  exceed  $60.00  a  year.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  tires  are  worth  approxi- 
mately $25.00  apiece,  and  are  supposed  to 
last  from  one  to  two  years,  this  is  not  bad. 
We  have  run  a  single-cylinder  Reo  for  the 
same  length  of  time  with  equal  satisfaction. 
If  we  could  have  eliminated  the  tire  repairs 
and  replacement,  the  expense  of  operating, 
outside  of  gasoline,  would  have  been  scarce- 
ly more  than  the  up-keep  of  a  harness  and 
buggy.  The  cost  of  operating  for  gasoline 
alone  is  anywhere  from  half  a  cent  to  one 
cent  a  mile,  depending  on  the  condition  of 
the  roads  and  the  load  carried.  The  oil  has 
been  an  insignificant  item.  This  comparison 
does  not  take  into  account  that  an  auto  will 
do  five  times  the  work  in  a  day  that  a  horse 
and  buggy  can  for  the  same  time. 

There  is  on  the  market  a  couple  of  rehable 
high-wheeled  automobiles  that  do  not  use 
pneumatic  tires  that  are  doing  good  service. 
There  are  several  makes  of  this  type  of  ma- 
chine that  are— well,  worse  than  nothing. 
We  are  looking  up  the  records  of  a  couple  of 
the  best  high  wheelers,  and  hope  later  on  to 
give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  this  investi- 
gation. 

A  high-wheeled  automobile  eliminates  the 
cost  of  tires,  and,  besides,  it  will  run  in  the 
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mud  almost  as  well  as  on  dry  ground.  The 
pneumatic-tired  machine  is  not  suitable  to 
drive  in  muddy  roads.  It  skids  and  slides  to 
a  considerable  extent,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  high-wheeled  machine  holds  its 
place  in  the  road,  and,  what  is  more,  has  al- 
ways good  traction. 


THE  SEASON  IN  CALIFORNIA  FALLING  BELOW 
EARLIER  EXPECTATIONS. 

Right  after  our  last  issue  we  wrote  to  sev- 
eral bee-keepers  in  California,  asking  them 
to  give  us  by  return  mail  information  con- 
cerning the  honey  prospects  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Root:— In  answer  to  yours  of  May  26  I  will  say 
that  information  I  have  just  recived  regarding  condi- 
tions for  honey  crop  along  the  coast  is  very  unfavor- 
able—cloudy or  cold  until  May  29,  then  three  hot  days, 
which  will  shorten  the  crop  very  materially.  I  am  sor- 
ry, but  it  is  another  golden  dream  floating  before  our 
eyes— half  a  crop  or  less  when  we  expected  a  bumper. 
Here  in  Imperial  we  shall  probably  have  a  normal  crop; 
but  this  section  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Imperial,  Cal.,  June  3.  J.  W.  GEORGE. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root:— Yours  of  May  26th  is  received  in  re- 
gard to  the  honey  crop.  I  still  think  it  will  be  very 
light — not  more  than  half  what  we  call  a  full  crop.  In 
some  localities  there  may  be  a  full  crop,  200  pounds  to 
the  hive,  spring  count;  but  there  are  more  places  where 
there  will  not  be  50  pounds  to  the  hive. 

Buyers  are  offering  5  k.  cts.  now;  but  sellers  are  ask- 
ing 6,  and  I  think  the  white  honey  will  bring  that  be- 
fore we  are  done  extracting,  the  first  of  June. 

We  had  a  change  in  the  weather  from  too  cool  for 
the  bees  to  do  well  to  so  hot  that  it  injured  the  sage,  so 
that  it  will  not  last  as  long  as  it  would  if  the  weather 
were  cooler.  We  extracted  the  home  apiary  to-day, 
and  took  out  about  three  tons.  L.  E.  MERCER. 

Newhall,  Cal.,  June  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  season  in  California 
is  falling  below  earlier  expectations,  we  have 
information  to  show  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable honey  produced  there,  much  of 
which  .will  find  its  way  to  the  East. 


DR.  WILEY  CHAMPIONED  BY  SOME  STRONG  MEN. 

■Every  now  and  then  we  run  across  Con- 
gressmen who  are  not  afraid  to  speak  out  in 
highest  praise  of  Dr.  Wiley.  Some  little  time 
ago,  when  some  of  his  enemies  were  trying 
to  degrade  him,  and,  if  possible,  get  him  out 
of  office,  we  made  mention  of  the  fact  in 
these  columns,  and  requested  our  subscrib- 
ers to  write  to  their  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  Congress,  requesting  them  to  do 
every  thing  they  could  to  protect  Dr.  Wiley. 
One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  James  E.  McClel- 
lan,  of  Santa  Anna,  Texas,  did  so,  and  receiv- 
ed back  this  1  etterf  rom  Congressman  Slay  den : 

Mr.  J.  E.  McClellan:— Your  letter  of  recent  date  has 
been  read  with  much  interest.  I  rather  suspect  that 
some  manufacturers  of  food  products  would  like  to  see 
Dr.  Wiley  removed  from  his  position,  but  I  hardly  think 
they  can  accomplish  their  purpose.  I  am  sure  I  hope 
they  can  not. 

Personally  I  have  always  supported  him  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  impure  foods,  injurious  drugs,  and  dis- 
honest, lying  labels,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  The 
more  fully  people  come  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
v/ork  Dr.  Wiley  is  doing  the  more  largely  he  will  be 
endorsed.  JAMES  L.  Slayden. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  3. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  there  are  some 
Congressmen  like  Hon.  James  L.  Slayden 
who  are  willing  to  speak  out  in  praise  of  Dr. 
Wiley's  splendid  work  in  the  interest  of  pure 
food. 


BUTCHER-KNIVES  FOR  UNCAPPING;  THE  THICK- 
NESS OF  THE  BLADES. 

The  uncapping-knives  with  only  one  cut- 
ting edge,  illustrated  and  described  in  Mr. 
Scholl's  department,  page  359  of  this  issue, 
look  as  if  they  might  do  very  effective  work, 
especially  where  one  uses  only  the  down 
stroke.  The  only  objection  we  see  to  them 
is  that,  if  they  are  like  common  butcher- 
knives,  the  blade  being  thin,  the  sheet  of 
cappings,  even  after  they  are  cut,  might  cling 
to  the  surface  of  the  comb,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  a  thick-bladed  knife  with  a  beveled 
edge  hke  the  Bingham,  the  cappings  as  they 
are  sliced  are  diverted  away  from  the  surface 
Mr.  Scholl  in  a  previous  issue,  page  53,  ex- 
plains that  in  the  downward  stroke  the  cap- 
pings fall  away  from  the  knife,  since  the 
frame  is  tilted  slightly  forward. 

It  would  be  perfectly  practicable  to  make 
a  single-edge  knife  with  the  handle  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  blade;  but  such  a  knife,  in 
our  judgment,  should  be  thick  with  a  bevel- 
ed edge  so  that  the  blade,  while  cutting, 
would  be  at  an  angle  instead  of  lying  flat  on 
the  comb  surface,  as  would  be  the  case  when 
a  thin-bladed  butcher-knife  of  ordinary  type 
is  used. 

The  old  original  Novice  honey-knife,  which 
we  introduced  nearly  forty  years  ago,  while 
it  had  an  offset  handle,  the  same  as  the  Bing- 
ham, had  a  thin  narrow  blade.  With  this  we 
did  a  large  amount  of  uncaf)ping;  but  in  later 
years  we  discovered  that  it  was  not  nearly 
as  effective  as  a  thick  beveled-edge  blade, 
because  it  allowed  the  cappings  to  come  back 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  comb  and 
stick.  When  Bingham  &  Hetherington  got 
out  their  thick-bladed  knife  they  saw  the  de- 
sirability of  having  a  thick  knife  with  a 
beveled  edge,  so  that  the  blade  would  be  at  an 
angle  with  the  comb  while  cutting. 

We  should  like  to  have  this  question  dis- 
cussed, because  we  regard  it  as  very  impor- 
tant, and  if  it  is  possible  to  make  improve- 
ments in  our  standard  tools  for  bee-keepers 
we  ought  to  make  them.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  getting  into  a  rut  without  ever  sus- 
pecting that  there  is  more  and  better  ground 
somewhere  else. 


AN  EXPERIMENT    IN    SHIPPING   COMB  HONEY 
BY  EXPRESS  IN  THE  NEW  CORRUGATED- 
PAPER  CASES;  THE  OPINION  OF  A 
COMMISSION  MAN. 

As  announced  in  our  last  issue,  page  328, 
we  sent  24  sections  in  one  of  the  J.  E.  Crane 
corrugated-paper  shipping-cases  by  express 
to  Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York.  We  well 
knew  it  would  be  a  rather  severe  test;  but 
as  that  test  involved  only  the  price  of  24  sec- 
tions we  decided  to  take  the  risk  for  the 
benefit  of  our  subscribers.  The  following 
from  Hildreth  &  Segelken  will  explain: 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root:— We  this  morning  received  the  hon- 
ey which  you  sent  us  in  the  new  pasteboard  box  with 
the  partitions.  It  appeared  to  be  in  good  order  when 
we  received  it;  but  when  we  cut  the  strings  and  open- 
ed the  box  we  found  that  half  of  the  combs  were  en- 
tirely smashed  up.   Six  or  seven  of  them  were  broken 
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loose  from  the  sections,  and  only  about  five  of  them 
were  in  good  order;  but,  of  course,  these  were  all  sat- 
urated with  honey.  As  we  said  before,  the  box  did 
not  show  any  sieris  of  leakage  or  saturation  before  we 
opened  it,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
heavy  pasteboard  absorbed  the  honey. 

We  hardly  think  that  this  box  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  shipping  comb  honey  in  small  quantities— 
that  is,  by  the  single  crate  or  case,  or  even  from  five 
to  fifty  cases.  Another  point  which  we  think  is  against 
this  box  is  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  cord  to  tie  it  up,  and 
also  considerable  labor.  The  wooden  crates  now  used 
are  quite  easy  to  open  by  simply  forcing  off  the  cover 
and  then  nailing  it  down  again.  This  pasteboard  box 
would  have  to  be  tied  up  with  strong  cord,  which 
would  be  rather  a  task  to  open;  and  in  order  to  exam- 
ine the  honey  the  cord  would  have  to  be  cut  and  new 
cord  put  in  its  place.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  box  whatsoever,  and  the  idea  strikes  us  as  a  very 
good  one— especially  so  if  the  box  could  be  furnished 
at  a  lower  price  than  a  wooden  crate. 

We  think  this  box  would  answer  the  purpose  if  the 
bee-keepers  would  put  it  in  a  carrier  of,  say,  eight 
crates  each,  the  same  as  are  used  now  for  the  other 
crates;  but  we  do  not  believe  it  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose in  sending  out  in  small  quantities  without  being 
put  in  carriers.  Can  not  an  improvement  be  made  on 
this  box  by  using  fasteners  on  the  two  sides  instead  of 
tying  them  up  with  cord,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
better-appearing  case  ? 

Let  us  suggest  the  following:  Why  not  adopt  the 
partitions  in  the  wooden  crate,  by  which  we  mean  to 
use  the  crates  that  bee-keepers  are  using  now,  and  use 
this  corrugated  partition  to  fill  the  corners?  Thus  ev- 
ery corner  would  be  protected;  and  if  one  or  two 
should  happen  to  break  down  it  would  not  spoil  or 
break  down  the  others.  Of  course,  we  admit  that  it 
would  bring  the  cost  of  the  honey  up  a  little  higher; 
but  we  should  think  that  these  partitions  could  be  fur- 
nished at,  say,  3  cents,  possibly  4,  for  a  crate  holding 
24  combs.  This  would  mean  an  additional  expense  of 
only  about  K  of  a  cent  more  per  pound,  which  would 
be  insignificant  to  the  producer,  for  he  would  feel 
more  sure  that  his  honey  would  arrive  in  good  order. 
This  is  only  a  suggestion  of  ours,  but  we  thought  we 
would  put  it  before  you  in  case  you  desire  to  take  it 
up  and  approve  of  it.  Of  course,  this  is  micant  only 
for  unglassed  sections.  Where  bee-keepers  glass  their 
honey  or  use  pasteboard  cartons  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary. 

Any  other  points  we  have  omitted,  kindly  write 

about.  HiLDRETH  &  SEGELKEN. 

New  York,  May  27. 

We  have  observed  that  express  delivered 
to  any  large  city  receives  rougher  treatment 
than  that  which  goes  to  smaller  places.  The 
amount  of  express  matter  is  necessarily 
large,  and  the  time  for  its  delivery  from  the 
car  on  to  the  truck  at  the  city  of  destination 
is  very  limited.  As  a  natural  result  the  ex- 
press men  sometimes  throw  the  stuff  off,  and 
very  often  it  tumbles  from  the  truck  on  to 
the  depot  platform.  If  the  container  holds 
fragile  goods  without  in  anywise  indicating 
the  character  of  the  contents,  something 
happens;  and  in  this  case  the  sections  were 
badly  broken.  It  is  evident  that  these  cor- 
rugated cases  will  not  be  strong  enough  to 
stand  express  shipment  alone. 

We  think,  however,  they  might  go  by 
freight,  provided  a  considerable  shipment 
was  made  up;  but  as  a  matter  of  precaution 
we  would  advise  the  use  of  carriers;  and 
when  these  are  used  we  feel  quite  certain 
that  the  breakage  and  leakage  in  these  pa- 
per containers  will  be  much  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  wooden  packages.  However, 
the  latter  would  carry  the  honey  just  as  safe- 
ly, provided  there  was  a  sheet  of  corrugat- 
ed paper  at  top  and  bottom,  and  cross-parti- 
tions of  the  same  material  as  suggested,  so 
that  each  section  may  be  put  in  a  space  by 
itself.  Possibly  this  will  be  the  best  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 


Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  III. 


"Blocks  of  wood  on  which  the  bees  may 
alight"  are  advised  for  watering-places,  p. 
296.  Better  advise  cork  chips  —  ever  so 
much  better.  [Are  you  sure  they  are  "ever 
so  much  better?"  Corks  are  much  more 
expensive,  and  blocks  of  wood  can  be  ob- 
tained anywhere,  and  they  are  almost  as 
good. — Ed.] 

Clip  a  queen  on  only  one  side.  She  will 
tumble  around  on  the  ground,  and  make 
poorer  progress  than  one  with  all  wings  cut. 
Besides,  the  wings  on  one  side  should  be  left 
to  catch  her  by.  Cut  off  half  or  more  of  both 
wings  on  one  side.  If  you  leave  the  smaller 
wing  whole  you  can  not  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  she  is  clipped  or  not. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  says,  "The  colony  of 
my  best  queen  is  strong,  but  somewhat  trou- 
bled with  paralysis.  Shall  I  breed  from  her?" 
I  don't  know.  I  think  I'd  use  her  for  part  of 
my  queens,  and  watch  results.  What  do  you 
say,  Mr.  Editor?  [No,  sir!  We  would  kill 
that  queen  instanter.  We  wouldn't  breed 
from  her  any  more  than  we  would  scatter 
foul-broody  honey  in  the  apiary. — Ed.] 

W.  A.  Pryal,  p.  339,  speaks  of  scout  bees 
working  at  empty  hives  a  week  or  more.  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  before  mention- 
ed in  print  that  scouts  would  work  so  long 
before  swarming.  But  I  have  noticed  the 
fact  a  good  many  times.  [Why,  doctor,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken  there  have  been  a  good 
many  reports  in  these  columns  where  scout 
bees  have  been  out  of  the  hive  a  week  or 
more  before  the  swarm  actually  came  forth. 
—Ed.] 

Outdoor-wintered  colonies  further  along, 
page  332.  I  think  it  is  the  rule  that  outdoor 
bees  start  brood  a  month  or  so  earlier  than 
cellared  bees.  [That  is  true  in  a  sense;  but 
in  your  locality  you  winter  indoors.  If  you 
could  get  better  and  stronger  colonies  in 
the  sprmg  by  wintering  outdoors  you  would 
adopt  that  plan,  wouldn't  you,  even  if  it  took 
more  stores?  for  the  trade  of  sugar  syrup  for 
bees  is  generally  a  good  investment.  Why 
don't  you  winter  outdoors?  A  good  deal  de- 
pends, we  suspect,  on  the  locality  and  the 
sort  of  winter,  and  whether  outdoor  bees 
would  be  further  along  in  the  spring  than 
cellared  bees. — Ed.] 

Jung  Klaus,  the  jovial  Sammelkorb  man 
of  Deutsche  Imker,  quotes  Editor  Root  as 
claiming  that  in  nectar  itself  there  are  cer- 
tain ferments  that  invert  the  sugar  in  the 
nectar,  and  Jung  Klaus  is  distressed  at  the 
thought  of  taking  from  the  bee  part  of  its  oc- 
cupation. Bless  your  heart,  Bruder  Jung 
Klaus,  Mr.  Root  never  said  any  thing  of  the 
kind;  doesn't  beheve  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Why  don't  you  read  Gleanings  for  yourself, 
and  not  depend  on  reports  in  other  journals 
by  those  who  perhaps  do  not  read  Enghsh 
very  well,  and  get  things  badly  twisted? 
[The  statement  to  which  Jung  Klaus  refers 
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is  evidently  something  that  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison,  one  of  our 
department  writers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  ferment  that 
inverts  the  sugar  in  the  nectar  before  the 
bees  get  hold  of  it  or  not. — Ed.] 

Drone  comb  for  extracting-supers  is  ob- 
jected to,  page  349,  because  of  the  lot  of 
drones  reared.  To  be  sure,  you  can  avoid 
that  by  using  excluders.  But  another  objec- 
tion remains.  If  there  is  drone  comb  in  the 
super  and  none  in  the  brood-chamber,  the 
bees  are  inclined  to  hold  empty  at  least  part 
of  the  drone  comb  in  the  super  for  the  queen 
to  lay  in.  Besides  this  amount  of  idle  comb, 
may  it  not  have  at  least  a  little  tendency  to 
crowd  honey  into  the  brood-chamber?  [We 
think  you  are  right. — Ed.] 

Never  before  did  I  know  a  season  with  so 
few  flight  days  up  to  May  4.  I  left  the  bees 
severely  alone.  Scarcely  a  hive  was  opened 
till  May  8.  Then  I  was  surprised  to  find  so 
little  brood  present.  But  how  they  did  boom 
with  the  warmer  days!  If  I  had  fed  or  done 
something  else  to  stimulate  brood-rearing  I 
might  now  be  bragging  how  much  I  had  ac- 
comphshed.  Give  bees  abundance  —  not 
plenty,  but  abundance — of  honey  in  spring, 
as  Doolittle  and  Townsend  say  in  last  Glean- 
ings, and  let  them  "gang  their  ain  gait." 

Who  took  that  picture  of  a  foul-broody 
comb,  p.  341?  I've  spent  a  long  time  admir- 
ing it  as  a  work  of  art.  [This  was  taken  by 
our  junior  editor,  H.  H.  Root.  The  general 
public  may  not  know  it,  but  we  have  a  fully 
equipped  photograph  gallery,  three  cameras, 
a  modern  up-to-date  dark-room,  and  men 
who  understand  the  art  of  taking  pictures. 
One  camera  alone,  a  little  4X5,  cost  $150. 
The  lens,  no  larger  than  that  in  most  $5.00 
cameras,  is  worth  over  $75.00.  To  run  an  il- 
lustrated journal  such  an  equipment  is  almost 
a  necessity. — Ed.] 

Conflict  —  decided  conflict  —  between  ye 
editor  and  this  deponent,  p.  262.  I  don't  say 
ye  editor  is  wrong.  I  can  only  give  my  own 
experience.  For  48  years  I  have  taken  bees 
from  cellar  only  at  a  time  when  they  could 
fly.  I  have  not  observed  bad  results,  even 
when  taken  on  different  days,  although  near- 
ly always  the  whole  have  been  taken  out  the 
same  day.  I  do  not  think  "the  strong  are 
apt  to  draw  from  the  weak,"  if,  immediately 
after  being  taken  from  the  cellar,  the  en- 
trances are  closed  down  to  about  an  inch. 
It  maybe  that  "if  there  happens  to  be  a 
heavy  wind  it  is  liable  to  force  the  bulk  of 
the  flying  bees  toward  the  leeward  side."  I 
don't  know.  I  never  took  bees  out  in  a 
heavy  wind.  Couldn't  be  hired  to.  [See 
what  J.  E.  Crane  says  on  this  subject  in  this 
issue. — Ed.] 

Some  think  that  sections  with  tops  and 
bottoms  exposed  in  T  supers  become  so  bad- 
ly propolized  that  they  can  not  be  well  clean- 
ed. It  may  do  no  harm  to  mention  that  the 
sections  so  highly  spoken  of  on  page  328  were 
all  produced  in  T  supers.  [Nearly  all  the 
sections  of  honey  produced  in  this  country 
have    their   tops   exposed  while  on  the 


hive.  At  one  time  the  wide  frame  was  used 
largely.  This  has  almost  entirely  gone  out 
of  fashion,  and  in  its  place  has  come  the  sec- 
tion-holder, or  topless  wide  frames,  single- 
tier,  and  the  T  super.  In  either  case  the 
bees  can  propolize  the  top  of  the  sections, 
and  they  do  to  some  extent;  but  it  is  quickly 
scraped  off.  The  Dr.  Miller  honey  that  we 
saw  at  Hildreth  &  Segelken's  warehouse  was 
not  only  very  pretty  and  nice,  but  the  tops 
of  some  of  the  sections  showed  that  they  had 
been  most  carefully  scraped,  while  the  rest 
showed  they  never  had  been  scrajDed  because 
the  bees  had  put  no  propohs  or  stains  on  them 
in  the  first  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
honey  comes  in  with  a  rush  there  will  be  very 
few  propolis-marks  and  but  little  travel-stain 
on  the  sections,  so  no  scraping  would  be  re- 
quired.— Ed.] 

I  WISH  we  might  know  the  bottom  facts 
about  queenless  bees  and  pollen.  If  a  colo- 
ny is  carrying  in  little  or  no  pollen  when 
others  are  carrying  in  abundance  we  are  al- 
most certain  that  it  is  queenless.  But  if  it  is 
carrying  in  pollen,  can  we  feel  as  certain 
that  it  is  queenright?  I  doubt  it.  We  know 
that  a  queenless  colony  is  likely  to  have  its 
combs  heavily  laden  with  pollen.  That  makes 
it  pretty  clear  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  pollen 
was  carried  in  when  it  was  no  longer  need- 
ed. As  a  sidelight  I  may  mention  that,  years 
ago,  when  I  caged  queens  in  their  hives  for 
ten  days  or  so,  the  combs  became  pollen- 
clogged.  [After  Mr.  Townsend's  article  was 
put  in  type  we  went  out  into  the  bee-yard 
where  all  the  hives  were  marked,  whether 
queenless  or  not.  Dandelions,  some  fruit- 
bloom,  and  mustard  were  in  bloom.  The 
bees  were  carrying  in  pollen  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent. It  was  apparent,  just  as  Mr.  Townsend 
says,  that  those  colonies  that  had  queens 
were  carrying  in  more  pollen,  and  were  more 
active  at  the  entrance,  other  things  being 
equal,  than  those  that  were  queenless.  But 
queenless  bees  do  carry  in  some  pollen,  and 
under  some  conditions  a  good  deal  of  it;  but 
whether  any  one  would  in  any  case  be  able 
to  draw  the  line  unerringly  between  queen- 
less and  queenright  colonies  by  the  amount 
of  pollen  carried  in  at  the  entrance  is  some- 
thing of  a  question  unless  he  also  associates 
with  pollen-carrying  the  general  activity  at 
the  entrance. 

There  is  another  factor  that  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  matter.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  there  is  very  little  honey  to  be  had, 
but  considerable  pollen.  Take,  for  example, 
the  time  when  corn  is  just  tassehng  out. 
During  that  time  corn  affords  very  little  if 
any  honey,  while  it  affords  a  good  deal  of 
pollen.  When  pollen  is  plentiful  at  such 
times  one  might  not  be  able  to  distinguish  a 
queenless  from  a  queenright  colony.  At 
another  time  honey  will  be  very  abundant — 
so  much  so  that  the  bees,  if  they  were  al- 
ready well  supplied  with  pollen,  might  not 
be  gathering  very  much  of  it,  whether  queen- 
less or  not;  although  when  there  is  brood- 
rearing  going  on  there  is  almost  sure  to  be 
some  pollen  coming  in  no  matter  how  much 
honey  is  being  gathered. — Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

By  Louis  Scroll,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 


The  spring  crop  has  been  a  short  [one  in 
Texas,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  hon- 
ey at  fair  prices. 

Bountiful  rains  have  fallen  in  all  parts  of 
Texas  and  other  southwestern  localities,  and 
the  bee-keepers  are  rejoicing. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  CATCLAW  HONEY. 

In  our  inspection  work  recently  in  South- 
west Texas,  "where  the  catclaw  grows,"  we 
found  several  bee-keepers  who  objected  to 
the  description  of  the  catclaw  honey,  p.  86 
of  the  latest  edition  of  the  ABC.  The  state- 
ment referred  to  is  as  follows:  "It  yields 
immense  quantities  of  excellent  honey  that 
ranks  with  the  ordinary  white  honey  of  the 
North.  While  possibly  it  would  not  sell 
alongside  of  our  clovers,  yet  in  localities 
where  it  is  produced  it  is  praised  very  high- 
ly for  table  use,  no  honey  being  classed  high- 
er except  that  from  huajilla." 

The  objection  raised  is  that  the  above 
would  lead  one  to  beheve  that  our  Texas 
honey  is  very  inferior,  as  the  catclaw  honey 
ranks  only  with  the  ordinary  white  honey  of 
the  North,  and  possibly  would  not  sell  along- 
side of  clover  honey.  Still  further  objection 
is  made  to  the  statement  conveying  the  idea 
that  it  is  praised  highly  only  in  the  localities 
where  it  is  produced. 

The  Southwest  Texans  claim  a  greater 
distinction  for  their  catclaw  honey;  and  to 
substantiate  their  claim  the  writer  has  been 
living  sumptuously  on  some  of  the  finest  and 
whitest  comb  honey  gathered  from  catclaw. 
Since  we  have  been  "up  North,"  we,  for 
our  part,  will  have  to  side  with  the  producers 
who  have  reason  to  object  to  their  fine  hon- 
ey being  classed  with  the  ordinary  white 
honey,  not  salable  alongside  of  clover  honey, 
and  praised  only  in  the  localities  where  it  is 
produced.  We  also  know  that  such  honey 
finds  its  way  into  thousands  of  other  places 
where  it  is  shipped,  and  where  it  is  highly 
praised  by  thousands  of  consumers. 

THAT  ' '  BUTCHER  UNCAPPING-KNIFE. ' ' 

The  straight  butcher-knife  for  uncapping 
has  received  much  attention  since  we  first 
mentioned  it  several  months  ago,  and  dozens 
of  letters  asking  me  about  the  kind  of  knife 
used  are  convincing.  The  first  one  used 
was  simply  a  straight-edged  knife  as  shown 
at  No.  1.  It  worked  very  satisfactorily  on 
straight  combs  and  if  the  cappings  extend- 
ed beyond  the  edges  of  the  frame.  Later  it 
was  found  that  one  with  a  slightly  curving 
cutting  edge  was  preferable  for  thin  combs 
which  had  to  be  uncapped  partly  inside  of 
the  frames.  But  this  knife  (No.  2)  could  not 
be  used  well  for  cutting  into  low  places  of 
the  comb  surfaces  on  account  of  the  straight 


point.  This  latter  feature  the  first  knife 
used  possessed;  and  after  making  the  discov- 
eries of  the  advantageous  points  of  such  an 
uncapping-knife,  one  shown  in  No.  3  was 
finally  adopted,  and  it  has  given  the  best 
satisfaction.    It  possesses  the  curved  cutting 


It  8  Inches 


edge  for  shaving  right  into  the  comb,  wheth- 
er the  cappings  extend  beyond  the  wood  or 
not,  and  has  a  rounding  point  with  which  to 
dig  into  all  sorts  of  low  places.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  its  extra  length  over  No.  1  and  2, 
which  makes  possible  a  drawing  motion,  re- 
sulting in  easier  and  better  work.  Such 
knives  can  be  obtained  at  hardware  stores 
for  about  70  cents.  They  should  be  of  good 
steel,  and  kept  very  sharp.  We  use  them 
cold,  but  wet  them  by  washing  them  occa- 
sionally to  prevent  gumming. 

HIVE-SIDES  IN  TWO  PIECES. 

A  hint  is  given  the  bee-keepers  that  they 
must  expect  hereafter  hives  with  the  sides 
in  two  pieces.  This  is  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  and  expense  of  wide  lumber.  While 
we  do  not  like  the  idea,  it  may  be  all  right. 
The  fact  is,  the  sides  of  our  brood-chambers 
are  and  have  been  in  two  pieces  for  many 
years.  But  these  are  the  divisible-brood- 
chamber  hives,  and  they  are  the  only  kind 
of  hives  we  would  care  to  have  with  more 
than  one-piece  sides. 

It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  we 
first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  narrow- 
er and  cheaper  lumber  could  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  divisible-brood-chamber 
hive.  The  time  will  come  when  such  hives; 
will  be  used  much  more  extensively.  We 
see  many  evidences  of  this,  both  in  our  visits 
to  bee-keepers  and  in  the  columns  of  our 
journals.  The  advantage  such  hives  possess 
in  manipulating  large  numbers  of  colonies  in 
many  apiaries  scattered  far  and  wide,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  obtain  the  best  results  with 
the  least  amount  of  labor  and  expense,  is  al- 
ready enough  to  warrant  their  adoption  as  a 
standard  hive.  We  have  found  such  a  move 
a  profitable  one,  and  for  several  years  we 
have  purchased  no  other  kind,  and  we  are 
selling  off  all  our  deep  hives.  This,  in  a  year 
or  two,  will  leave  us  nothing  but  the  divis- 
ible-brood-chamber hives. 

Our  hives  are  standard  goods,  neverthe- 
less, although  such  hives  as  we  use  are  dif- 
ferent from  others  on  the  market.  They 
consist  of  nothing  but  the  regular  standard 
5^  Ideal  shallow-frame  extracting-supers 
throughout  for  brood-chamber,  super,  and 
all.  These  are  of  the  ten-frame  width,  and 
any  regular  cover  and  bottom  can  be  used. 
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SIFTINGS. 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


For  an  easy  and  cheap  device  for  weigh- 
ing hives  of  bees  I  have  seen  nothing  better 
than  that  illustrated  on  page  105,  Feb.  15. 

E.  F.  Atwater's  method  of  curing  foul  brood 
and  getting  honey,  p.  136,  in  careful  hands 
is  safe,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  bee- 
keepers where  this  dread  disease  prevails. 

Mr.  Atwater's  exhibit  of  wasps'  work,  p. 
110,  Feb.  15,  is  interesting.  We  have  the 
same  wasps  here,  but  they  find  ample  room 
to  build  their  nests  in  the  top  of  our  hives, 
so  they  do  not  often  soil  or  injure  sections. 
<^ 

"There  is  a  possibility  and  even  a  proba- 
bility that  we  shall  have  a  late  spring,  owing 
to  the  mildness  of  the  winter,"  says  editor 
of  Gleanings,  page  119,  March  1.  Well,  we 
are  getting  it  here  in  Vermont;  but  we  have 
this  to  fall  back  on:  I  have  never  known  a 
very  early  spring  ta  be  followed  by  a  good 
honey  season.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good 
season  does  not  always  follow  a  late  spring. 
4?- 

E.  D.  Townsend's  article,  page  111,  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  What  he  says 
in  regard  to  a  sheltered  location  can  not  be 
too  highly  emphasized.  However,  I  don't 
quite  agree  with  him  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  good  day  for  bees  to  fly  when  taking 
them  out  of  the  cellar.  I  have  found  that  it 
works  well  to  take  them  out  on  a  raw  cold 
day,  and  then  when  it  warms  up  they  are 
ready  for  a  fly. 

That  picture  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  Bee-keepers'  Association,  is  well 
worth  our  attention,  page  131,  March  1.  I 
remember  that,  many  years  ago,  a  friend 
was  looking  over  that  medley  of  photographs 
sent  out  by  the  Root  Co.  Well,"  he  said, 
they  are  a  good  deal  above  the  average," 
and  I  believe  we  always  find  a  crowd  of  bee- 
keepers so,  both  in  intellect  and  good  mor- 
als, at  all  our  gatherings. 

"Better  packages  for  our  next  honey  crop 
should  be  considered  by  every  bee-keeper 
who  ships  honey.  We  do  not  care  to  have 
the  railroads  raise  the  freight  rates,"  says 
Louis  H.  Scholl,  page  102,  Feb.  15.  It  does 
not  cost  me  any  effort  to  agree  with  him. 
Bee-keepers  can  not  be  too  careful  as  to  what 
package  they  use.  Get  the  best,  and  then 
paste  a  good  label  on  top,  stating  contents  of 
package,  and  ask  politely  for  careful  handling 
and  packing  in  car. 

That  "honey-man"  W.  A.  H.  Gilstrap, 
makes  some  pretty  good  points  about  ped- 
dling honey,  page  112.  One  thing  I  want  to 
call  attention  to.  He  says  that  one  of  their 
leading  grocers  told  him  that  it  increased 
his  honey  sales  when  the  town  and  surround- 


ing country  became  interested  in  honey 
through  his  efforts  in  peddling.  Exactly.  I 
have  noticed  in  a  good  season  when  every- 
body was  talking  about  bees  and  honey,  and 
how  much  money  the  bee-keepers  were 
making,  it  is  much  easier  to  sell  honey  than 
in  other  years  when  there  is  little  gathered. 

On  page  119  the  editor  says,  "A  capping- 
melter  will  be  placed  on  the  market  this  sea- 
son. This  will  enable  one  to  have  all  his 
cappings,  while  extracting,  melted  up  into 
nice  marketable  cakes  of  wax  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  work,  while  the  honey  will  be  in 
fine  condition  to  bottle." 

Other  writers  I  have  noticed  made  similar 
statements.  Now,  I  have  never  used  a  cap- 
ping-melter  for  melting  cappings  as  fast  as 
removed,  but  have  had  one  made  for  this 
purpose;  but  I  have  melted  up  many  hundred 
pounds  of  new  combs  in  double  boilers,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  separate  the  wax  so 
as  to  be  fit  for  market  without  remelting.  I 
have  always  found  more  or  less  honey  mix- 
ed with  the  wax,  and  more  or  less  of  the  wax 
of  a  granular  character  that  needed  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  could  be  given  the 
honey  without  injuring  it.  Can  some  one 
explain?  [In  our  next  issue  we  expect  to 
have  some  illustrations  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion.—Ed.] 

On  page  123  friend  Holtermann  refers 
again  to  sealed  covers  and  the  excessive 
moisture  of  the  brood-chamber  as  likely  to 
injure  the  stores  and  bees.  I  believe  most 
bee-keepers  along  the  northern  limits  of  bee- 
keeping will  agree  with  him.  Some  years 
ago,  when  this  subject  was  under  discussion, 
I  prepared  a  hive  with  enameled  cloth  over 
the  brood-chamber,  and  packing  over  that. 
Well,  that  colony  wintered;  but  the  inside  of 
the  hive  in  spring  was  such  that  I  have  nev- 
er had  any  desire  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
Where  bees  are  confined  to  their  hives  from 
two  to  four  and  sometimes  five  months,  we 
can  not  be  too  careful  in  keeping  the  inside 
of  the  hive  dry  as  well  as  warm  when  win- 
tered out  of  doors.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
free  a  circulation  of  air  is  not  good.  I  have 
found  that  a  couple  of  boards  laid  loosely  over 
the  brood-chamber  will  give  room  for  the 
moisture  generated  by  the  bees  to  pass  up 
through  the  cracks  into  the  packing. 


DEATH  OF  MINNESOTA'S  FOUL-BROOD  INSPECT- 
OR, MR.  RUSSELL. 

I  have  to  tell  you  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  my  old  friend  and  companion,  Wm.  Rus- 
sell, bee-inspector  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell probably  had  more  to  do,  next  to  Mr.  J. 
C.  Acklin,  also  deceased,  with  getting  a  foul- 
brood  law  in  Minnesota,  than  any  other  man. 
He  was  a  good  bee-keeper  and  a  good  in- 
spector, and  had  the  gift  of  making  friends 
wherever  he  went.  Bee-keepers  have  cer- 
tainly suffered  by  his  death. 

Minneapohs,  Minn.        L.  D.  Leonard. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 


SUPERSEDING  OF  QUEENS. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  those  boards 
about  the  entrances  to  the  hives,  Mr.  Doo- 
little?  " 

"  Fixing  them  so  as  to  keep  the  grass  down 
in  front  until  it  is  time  to  mow  the  bee-yard, 
as  it  is  getting  so  high  that  it  tangles  the  bees 
somewhat  in  their  flight,  especially  those 
coming  home  loaded  with  honey." 

"But  why  don't  you  cut  the  grass  now?  " 

"Because  I  would  have  to  cut  it  again  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  if  I  did.  If  you  will  notice 
you  will  see  that  the  heads  or  blossoming 
parts  of  these  grasses  are  not  yet  high  enough 
so  that  they  would  be  cut  off  were  I  to  mow 
the  yard  now  with  a  scythe,  and  for  this  rea- 
son they  would  grow  right  along,  the  same 
as  if  I  had  not  cut  the  rest  off,  running  right 
up  tall  inside  of  ten  days.  If  I  wait  till  these 
heads  advance  far  enough  to  be  cut  with  the 
rest  of  the  grass,  that  will  end  the  matter 
with  one  cutting  for  the  season,  unless  we 
have  an  unusually  wet  summer.  When  I 
was  more  ambitious,  and  younger,  I  used  to 
use  the  lawn-mower;  but  as  that  took  so 
many  repeated  mowings  during  the  season,  I 
gave  it  up  and  adopted  the  plan  of  mowing 
once  on  account  of  saving  so  much  extra 
work  which  I  did  not  feel  able  to  do." 

"But  say;  the  bees  of  three  of  my  colonies 
are  trying  to  supersede  their  queens.  How 
do  they  know  when  to  supersede?  " 

"Well,  you  have  fired  a  question  at  me 
that  I  do  not  now  remember  having  seen  dis- 
cussed in  our  bee-papers,  so  I  have  nothing 
to  work  on  except  my  own  observations." 

"Those  observations  are  just  what  I  want 
unless  you  wish  to  be  noncommittal." 

"I  am  always  wiUing  to  tell  what  I  know 
about  bees.  After  a  careful  watching  of  all 
cases  of  supersedure  of  queens  whicn  have 
come  under  my  notice,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  bees,  as  a  rule,  supersede  a  queen 
because  she  ceases  to  be  as  prolific  as  she 
was.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the 
attempt  is  made  to  replace  the  old  queen  pre- 
vious to  swarming,  or  within  a  week  or  two 
after  a  swarm  has  taken  a  new  abode,  say 
during  the  first  two  weeks  after  the  swarm 
has  been  hived." 

"Then  you  think  that  the  bees  are  such 
close  observers  that  they  notice  the  number 
of  eggs  their  mother  lays?  " 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  should  want  to  say 
just  that;  but  in  all  of  the  cases  of  supersed- 
ure which  happened  at  the  time  spoken  of, 
the  queens  were  failing,  and  soon  died;  in 
nearly  every  case  before,  the  young  queens 
began  laying,  so  that  I  have  felt  I  had  posi- 
tive evidence  that  the  fewness  of  eggs  laid 
by  the  queen  was  the  real  reason  why  she 
was  replaced." 

"But  are  not  queens  superseded  at  other 
times  of  the  year  as  well  as  during  or  near 
the  swarming  season?  " 


"Yes,  later  on  in  the  season.  However, 
the  evidence  that  the  bees  know  at  aU  times 
what  they  are  about  is  not  so  great  as  it 
might  be,  arid  thus  we  have  exceptions  to 
some  of  the  rules  regarding  the  workings  of 
our  pets.  At  different  times,  during  August 
and  the  fore  part  of  September,  I  have  found 
the  bees  bent  on  superseding  their  queens. 
I  will  give  you  one  instance  as  an  illustration 
of  several.  In  this  instance  the  bees  were 
determined  to  supersede  one  of  my  best 
queens  —  one  which  I  prized  very  much  as  a 
breeder;  so  as  fast  as  they  got  the  queen- 
cells  sealed  I  removed  them,  hoping  that 
they  would  give  up  the  idea.  I  used  these 
cells  in  nuclei  up  to  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. While  cutting  out  these  sealed  cells 
one  day  I  found  a  nice  young  queen  which 
had  emerged  from  an  unobserved  queen-cell. 
A  friend  who  was  with  me  noticed  what  a 
beauty  this  young  queen  was,  and  offered  me 
$4.00  for  the  old  queen,  as  he  was  willing  to 
take  his  chances  with  her.  He  was  an  api- 
arist of  considerable  experience,  and  I 
thought  he  would  get  his  money's  worth  from 
the  queens  he  might  rear  from  the  few  eggs 
she  would  probably  lay  before  she  died,  es- 
pecially as  I  had  explained  the  whole  matter 
to  him,  so  I  let  him  have  her.  He  took  her 
home,  succeeded  in  safely  introducing  her, 
reared  two  batches  of  fine  queens  from  her, 
and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  both  of  us,  his 
bees  did  not  try  to  supersede  her  that  fall, 
and  she  lived  and  did  good  work  for  two 
years,  so  that  he  changed  his  whole  apiary 
over  to  stock  of  this  kmd.  This  proved  to 
me  that  the  bees  do  make  mistakes  some- 
times in  this  matter  of  supersedure.  He 
used  to  chafe  me  occasionally  about  getting 
one  of  my  $10.00  queens  for  $4.00." 

"That  was  interesting,  sure." 

"Yes,  and  there  is  another  instance  which 
I  recall,  which  shows  a  still  worse  blunder  on 
the  part  of  the  bees.  One  fall  as  I  was  pre- 
paring the  hives  for  winter  I  found  two 
queens  in  one  of  my  colonies,  the  mother 
having  her  wings  clipped.  They  were  left, 
as  I  wished  to  see  what  the  result  would  be. 
In  the  spring  both  were  there,  and  soon  had 
the  hive  full  of  brood.  One  day  a  man  of 
prominence  in  the  scientific  world  called  on 
me,  and  I  showed  him  the  two  queens,  they 
both  happening  to  be  on  the  same  comb. 
They  were  a  great  curiosity  to  him,  and  after 
he  went  away  he  sent  me  a  high  price  for 
the  colony,  as  he  wished  to  study  into  the 
matter.  When  I  went  to  prepare  them  for 
shipment  I  could  find  only  the  old  queen  in 
the  hive.  After  a  short  search  in  front  of  the 
hive  I  found  the  young  queen  where  the 
bees  had  drawn  her  out  after  having  killed 
her.  The  old  one  failed  soon  after,  and  died; 
but  the  bees  made  no  effort  to  supersede 
her." 


It  is  surprising  to  find  so  much  wax  going 
to  waste  in  so  many  apiaries.  By  all  means 
get  a  solar  extractor,  and  save  all  bits  of 
combs  and  wax.  It  will  pay  you.  Later  get 
a  good  wax-press  and  save  this  waste. 

New  Braunfels,  Tex.       Louis  Scroll, 
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General 
Correspondence 

GREASY  SECTIONS. 


Their  Cause  and  Cure ;  Killing  the  Goose 
that  Lays  the  Golden  Egg. 


BY  W.  M.  WHITNEY. 


Mr.  Editor: — The  matter  of  greasy  or  wa- 
tery sections,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  bobs  up 
at  regular  intervals  to  haunt  bee-keepers. 
At  this  time  the  apparition  has  traveled 
across  the  Pacific  from  New  Zealand,  as  ap- 
pears in  Feb.  1st  Gleanings,  p.  87.  I  know 
of  no  one  but  myself  having  so  far  taken 
the  pains  to  experiment  along  this  line  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  if  possible  the 
real  cause  of  greasy-looking  cappings.  Wa- 
tery cappings,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
are  as  far  from  the  real  condition  as  can  be 
imagined,  for  water  has  been  so  thoroughly 
evaporated  from  the  honey  that  I  doubt  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  cause  the  honey  to 
granulate. 

It  hurts  me  dreadfully  to  hear  old  bee- 
keepers and  writers  condemn  a  queen  whose 
workers  produce,  perchance,  such  finished 
product.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
gained  from  actual  experience,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  all  such  conclusions  are  jumped 
to  (so  to  speak)  simply  because  such  colony 
happens  to  be  an  exception  among  many 
others  in  the  apiary.  Has  anybody  ever 
known  of  an  instance  where  greasy-appear- 
ing sections  occur,  when  the  hive  was  not 
overflowing  with  bees?  At  any  rate,  I  nev- 
er have.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  are  seeking 
queens  with  just  such  laying  qualities  to 
stock  our  apiaries?  Now,  from  what  I  know 
of  the  matter  I'd  just  as  soon  go  out  to  the 
poultry-yard  and  wring  the  neck  of  the  best 
pullet  "laying  an  egg  each  working  day  and 
two  on  Sunday,"  when  eggs  were  bringing 
40  cts.  a  dozen,  as  to  pinch  the  head  of  such 
a  queen.  Really,  it's  like  killing  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Now  for  the  report  of  my  experiment. 
But  allow  me  to  premise  by  saying  that  my 
bee-keeping  has  been  largely  a  pastime;  and 
when  reading  any  matter  having,  as  I  be- 
lieved, an  element  of  doubt  attending  it,  I 
have  tried  to  satisfy  myself  of  its  truth  or 
falsity  by  making  the  best  test  I  could,  and 
this  matter  of  greasy  sections  was  one  of  the 
doubtful  ones.  I  could  not  understand  how 
it  could  be  possible  that  the  queen  was  the 
direct  cause  of  such  a  state  or  condition  of 
the  sections.  A  number  of  years  ago,  after 
reading  this  matter,  and  noticing  all  sorts  of 
bad  things  said  about  the  queen  of  such  a 
colony,  I  determined  to  make  an  experi- 
ment, having  an  impression  that  a  very  dif- 
ferent cause  existed,  and  that  it  might  be 
worth  looking  for. 

I  selected  one  of  my  best  colonies  having 
a  splendid  queen.  When  the  proper  time 
came,  a  case  of  sections  was  put  over  the 


brood-chamber;  and  as  the  honey-flow  was 
then  well  under  way,  in  a  few  days  the  sec- 
tions were  pretty  well  drawn  out  and  were 
being  filled.  This  case  was  raised  and  an- 
other put  under,  as  has  been  my  custom  in 
such  cases.  A  short  time  thereafter,  as  nice 
a  case  of  honey  was  taken  off  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  At  the  same  time,  the  lower 
case  was  raised  and  another  put  under;  and 
a  cushion  was  put  over  the  upper  case  of 
sections,  and  tucked  down  snug  so  as  to  pre- 
vent circulation  of  air.  The  hives  used  are 
what  is  known  as  the  double-walled,  having 
an  air-space  of  about  two  inches  around  the 
entire  case  of  sections,  in  which  the  bees  are 
permitted  to  cluster.  The  queen,  being  an 
exceptionally  good  one,  filled  this  hive,  in- 
cluding the  air-space,  to  overflowing  with 
bees.  In  due  time  a  case  of  greasy-looking 
sections  was  taken  off,  looking  as  though 
they  had  been  varnished.  The  lower  case 
was  raised,  the  cushion  removed,  and  an- 
other case  put  under.  After  a  time  the  third 
case  was  removed,  showing  a  few  sections 
through  the  middle  with  greasy  markings, 
the  outside  ones  having  none. 

Now,  why  should  that  queen's  workers 
produce  white-capped  sections  at  one  time, 
then  change  to  greasy  ones,  then  back  to 
white  ones  again?  What  is  the  conclusion 
one  is  forced  to  after  such  a  test?  It  is  this: 
That  it  is  not  the  queen  at  all,  but  the  exces- 
sive heat  and  lack  of  proper  ventilation  of 
the  hive.  That  such  a  colony  is  not  a  suit- 
able one  for  the  production  of  comb  honey 
is  a  fallacy;  for,  with  proper  ventilation,  such 
a  colony  will  do  better  work  than  a  weaker 
one,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  will  do 
its  work  much  more  rapidly.  Such  a  colony 
is  just  right  for  any  work  desired,  if  proper- 
ly manipulated. 

It  will  not  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  say  that 
other  colonies  in  the  same  yard,  equally  pop- 
ulous, do  not  produce  greasy  sections.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  find  two  colonies  work- 
ing under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly another  occupation  where  the  difference 
in  results  is  so  manifest  from  slight  changes 
in  conditions  or  manipulations  as  in  bee- 
keeping. One  colony  may  be  more  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  be  capping  sections  at  the  critical  time; 
but  had  there  been  a  slight  favorable  change 
of  weather  the  crisis  would  have  passed;  or 
one  has  less  ventilation  because  of  cluster- 
ing of  bees  in  front  of  the  hive,  which  is  a 
very  common  thing;  or  the  hive  may  have 
been  located  in  a  part  of  the  yard  less  ex- 
posed to  currents  of  air  than  many  others. 
Of  two  colonies,  apparently  equally  popu- 
lous to-day,  on  examination  a  week  hence 
we  find  one  maintaining  its  force  while  the 
other  has  fallen  off  perceptibly.  So  we 
might  continue  to  point  out  differences  ad 
infinitum,  caused  by  differences  in  condi- 
tions and  manipulations. 

I  feel  certain  that  a  careful  examination  of 
any  normal  colony  as  it  goes  into  winter 
quarters  will  reveal  more  or  less  combs  of 
honey  with  cappings  looking  as  though  they 
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had  been  varnished.  The  finest  comb  imag- 
inable, taken  from  the  side  and  put  into  or 
near  the  center  of  the  hive  at  such  a  time, 
will  soon  have  this  appearance  from  the  heat 
of  the  cluster  of  bees.  The  cause  is  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  section  honey.  Shall 
we,  then,  as  is  recommended  in  the  other 
case,  without  further  ceremony,  proceed  to 
lynch  all  the  best  queens  in  the  apiary? 
Why  it  is  that  old  experienced  bee-keepers 
cling  to  the  fallacious  idea  that  the  queen  is 
the  cause  of  all  this  mischief  they  complain 
of  seems  strange  to  me.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  inclined  to  hold  on  to  old 
ideas  and  practices,  often,  without  being 
able  to  give  a  single  reason  for  so  doing. 
"  It's  so  if  mother  says  so,  whether  it's  so  or 
not." 

If  I  could  feel  that  I  had  been  the  means  of 
dissipating  this  bugaboo  from  the  minds  of 
bee-keepers  I  should  feel  satisfied,  even  if  I 
never  accomplish  any  thing  more  in  the  way 
of  improved  bee-keeping. 

A  few  years  ago,  after  having  made  the 
experiment  above  described,  and  reading 
the  advice  given  through  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  to  pinch  such  a  queen's  head  and 
requeen  the  colony,  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed, and  I  earnestly  requested  those  who 
had  such  queens,  instead  of  pinching  their 
heads,  to  mail  all  such  Italian  queens  to  me. 
I'd  pay  for  them,  as  I  wished  to  stock  my 
apiary  with  just  such  bees.  I've  yet  to  re- 
ceive the  first  invoice.  This  case  reported 
from  New  Zealand — that  of  a  hot  dry  season 
and  a  poipulous  colony — supports  my  conten- 
tion that  it's  not  the  queen  at  all. 

Evanston,  111. 

[This  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  get  a  series  of  short  re- 
sponses from  bee-keepers  everywhere  bear- 
ing on  Mr.  Whitney's  theory  as  to  the  cause 
of  greasy  sections.  If  he  is  right,  it  is  folly 
to  kill  an  otherwise  good  queen  simply  be- 
cause her  bees,  under  certain  conditions, 
have  produced  greasy-looking  sections. — 
Ed.] 


HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 


Some  Experience  with  Different  Styles 
and  Makes. 


BY  R.  V.  COX. 


On  page  275,  May  1,  Mr.  Virgil  Sires  asks 
why  there  can  not  be  more  articles  from  the 
large  honey-producers  describing  equip- 
ment, etc.  I  have  had,  perhaps,  more  ex- 
perience with  honey-extractors  than  many, 
for  I  have  run  a  two-frame  Novice,  a  three- 
frame  Stanley,  a  four-frame  Cowan,  an  eight- 
frame  Cowan,  and  a  four-frame  Root  auto- 
matic extractor.  I  usually  extract  before  the 
honey  is  fully  capped,  and  often  before  it  is 
capped  at  all.  The  honey  runs  through  a 
tin  pipe  into  tin-lined  tanks  to  ripen.  All  of 
my  buildings  are  non-portable. 

In  regard  to  extractors  I  will  say  that  the 
two-frame  Novice  was  all  right  for  the  pur- 


pose for  which  it  was  built;  namely,  for  ex- 
tracting combs  in  a  very  small  yard,  or  for 
extracting  partly  filled  sections.  For  these 
last  I  have  two  frames  made  that  will  just  fit 
the  baskets  with  cross-pieces  to  hold  differ- 
ent rows  of  sections.  If  there  is  need  of  hur- 
rying this  work  there  could  be  four  such 
frames,  so  that  two  of  them  could  be  loaded 
by  some  one  else  while  the  other  two  were 
in  the  extractor. 

The  three-frame  Stanley  stood  the  hardest 
usage  of  any  extractor  I  ever  ran;  but  it  was 
not  provided  with  gears  to  enable  one  to 
speed  up  the  reel,  and  it  was,  therefore,  a 
man-killer  if  one  expected  to  get  all  the  hon- 
ey out  of  the  combs. 

For  a  machine  run  by  hand,  the  four-frame 
Cowan  suited  me  the  best.  By  putting  the 
brake  on  with  the  left  hand,  and  holding 
back  on  the  crank  with  the  right,  I  could 
slow  down  the  reel  very  quickly,  and  then, 
as  the  crank  was  going  down,  I  could  let  go 
of  the  brake-handle  and  catch  a  basket  and 
reverse  all  the  baskets  at  a  higher  reel  speed 
than  is  possible  with  the  automatic  extractor. 
However,  I  should  not  want  to  put  my  hands 
down  into  the  reel  at  such  a  speed  if  the  ma- 
chine were  driven  by  power. 

The  eight-frame  automatic  extractor  was 
too  heavy  to  do  much  extracting  by  hand. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  large  power-driven 
machines  sent  out,  and  the  pulley  was  made 
to  take  a  Ij^-inch  belt.  This  narrow  belt 
was  so  light  that  it  took  too  long  to  speed  up 
the  reel,  and  I  always  had  to  help  it  along  by 
hand.  Moreover,  it  took  too  long  to  slow  the 
reel  down  again.  On  this  account  I  could 
extract  thin  warm  honey  just  as  rapidly  with 
the  four-frame  machine  using  hand  power. 
The  eight-frame  extractor  run  by  an  engine, 
when  once  speeded  up,  would  dry  the  combs 
of  honey  a  little  the  best  of  any  that  I  ever 
owned.  I  found  by  trial  that  it  would  get 
from  a  few  ounces  to  tvvo  pounds  of  honey 
out  of  a  set  of  combs  which  had  already  been 
extracted  once  by  hand.  I  do  not  know  that 
all  this  honey  would  be  lost  if  the  combs  were 
put  back  on  the  hives,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  would  rather  have  it  in  the  tanks. 

The  four-frame  automatic  is  almost  as  good 
as  the  Cowan  to  run  by  hand;  and  if  run  by 
power  it  is  my  choice  of  an  extractor.  With 
the  extractor  full  of  combs,  I  can  put  one 
hand  on  the  belt-tightener  and  the  other  on 
the  brake,  and  speed  up  the  reel,  use  the 
brake  until  the  baskets  are  reversed,  speed 
the  reel  again,  and  then  stop  it  in  less  than 
a  minute.  Usually  I  do  not  work  as  fast  as 
this,  for  I  let  the  reel  run  for  a  time  at  full 
speed  to  dry  the  combs  of  honey.  The  four- 
frame  extractor  will  dry  the  cells  almost  as 
well  as  the  eight-frame;  and  if  a  larger  pul- 
ley were  used  on  the  engine,  I  think  it  would 
do  fuUy  as  well. 

If  a  four-frame  extractor  did  not  do  my 
work  fast  enough  I  would  have  another  four- 
frame  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  engine  so 
that  I  could  let  one  of  them  run  while  I  was 
changing  the  combs,  etc.,  in  the  other.  Then 
if  any  thing  happened  to  one  extractor  I 
could  run  the  other  one;  and  if  the  engine 
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§ave  any  trouble  I  could  still  extract  by  hand, 
ome  may  think  that  extractors  seldom  break; 
but  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  season  when,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  some  part  was  not 
broken  when  it  was  most  wanted. 

In  the  matter  of  power,  the  Gilson  gasoline- 
engines  have  given  me  little  trouble.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  eight-frame  power 
extractors  would  break  the  combs;  but  I  have 
not  found  it  so.  The  Cowan  extractor  run 
by  hand  was  the  worst  comb-breaker  I  ever 
handled,  because  of  the  method  of  reversing. 

The  worst  trouble  that  I  have  found  with 
the  Root  extractors  is  that  the  baskets  and 
hangings  are  too  light.  I  used  to  make  a 
regular  business  of  dropping  the  combs  into 
the  baskets  of  the  Stanley  extractor.  An 
old  comb  that  has  not  been  uncapped  will 
stand  a  lot  of  such  handling.  Such  usage 
knocks  the  bottom  out  of  any  of  the  Root  ex- 
tractor-baskets, that  I  ever  seen,  in  less  than 
half  a  day.  A  broken  comb  or  two  amount 
to  little,  for  the  bees  can  generally  patch 
them  up  easily;  but  a  broken  extractor  at 
such  a  time  is  a  serious  matter. 
Sloansville,  N.  Y. 

[Wider  pulleys  are  now  used  on  the  power- 
driven  extractors,  and  the  baskets  and 
hinges  are  also  now  made  stronger. — Ed.] 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SUPERS  ON  A 
HIVE. 


The  Darkest  Cappings  in  Supers  Nearest 
the  Brood. 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 

The  following  is  from  my  friend  Adrian 
Getaz: 

Your  last  article  on  the  placing  of  supers  has  interest- 
ed me  very  much.  My  honey-flow  is  quite  different 
from  yours,  and  of  course  that  must  make  a  difference. 
Otherwise  my  experience  is  the  same. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  method  that  has 
on  certain  occasions  given  me  very  icood  results.  It  is, 
simply,  to  place  the  new  super  below  the  others;  and 
when  the  work  is  well  started  remove  it  and  place  it 
above. 

I  too  have  practiced  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent what  is  probably  the  same  thing.  My 
idea  was  that,  if  the  oldest  super  were  kept 
next  the  one  latest  given,  it  would  be  finish- 
ed sooner,  and  I  could  the  sooner  reduce  the 
number  of  supers.  Suppose  there  are  6  su- 
pers on  a  hive.  If  the  oldest  super  be  next 
to  the  lower  one,  it  seemed  it  ought  to  be 
finished  much  sooner  than  if  it  were  put  in 
the  topmost  place.  I  must  confess  that,  in 
actual  practice,  I  did  not  find  the  difference 
I  expected,  and  I  am  not  really  sure  that 
there  was  any  difference  in  the  time  of  com- 
pletion. 

There  is  no  denying  that  it  makes  work 
heavier  to  have  four  to  six  supers  on  a  hive 
at  the  same  time;  but  there  are  not  lacking 
compensations.  Generally  speaking,  the 
further  a  super  is  from  the  brood-combs  the 
whiter  will  be  the  capping  of  the  sections. 
Years  ago,  when  I  used  wide  frames  holding 
eight  sections  each,  I  raised  a  brood-frame 
from  below  and  put  it  between  two  wide 


frames  to  bait  the  bees  into  the  sections.  It 
worked  to  a  charm.  But  if  I  did  not  remove 
the  brood  comb  before  the  bees  started  at 
capping,  they  made  sorry  work,  invariably 
carrying  bits  of  black  wax  from  the  brood 
comb  to  the  sections.  I  think  you  will  find 
darker  sections  over  thin  top-bars  than  over 
thick  ones.  And,  in  general,  the  nearer  the 
brood  combs  a  section  is  when  the  bees  are 
capping  it,  the  more  danger  of  the  cappings 
being  dark.  Don't  forget  that  there's  more 
travel  over  a  lower  super  than  over  an  up- 
per one. 

Then  there's  another  consideration  that 
alone  reconciles  me  to  the  heavy  work  of 
handling  so  many  supers.  It  is,  I  think, 
agreed  that  the  longer  honey  is  in  the  care 
of  the  bees  the  richer  and  better  it  is,  the 
object  in  hurrying  it  off  being  to  prevent  the 
darkening  of  the  combs.  Suppose  that  col- 
ony No.  1  is  never  allowed  more  than  two 
supers,  and  No.  2  is  allowed  five  or  more,  or 
as  many  as  it  can  occupy.  No.  1  will  be 
crowded  into  finishing  its  sections  sooner 
than  No.  2.  But  No.  2  will  have  twice  as 
much  honey  on  at  the  same  time  as  No.  1, 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
honey  is  twice  as  long  on  No.  2  as  on  No.  1. 
Just  stop  and  think  over  that.  I  believe  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  LARVJE  FOR  QUEENS;  THERE 
SHOULD  BE  ROOM  FOR  LARGE  CELLS. 

Mr.  Getaz  also  says: 

Your  discussions  with  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hutchinson 
concerning  the  choice  of  larvae  to  raise  queens  is  anoth- 
er point  of  high  interest  to  me.  My  experience  has  in- 
variably been  like  yours,  that  the  bees  will  not  choose  a 
too  old  larva  unless  there  is  no  other  at  their  disposal. 

But  there  is  a  point  that  has  escaped  your  attention 
and  theirs  as  well.  That  is,  the  space  between  the 
combs.  Give  a  comb  of  young  larvae  or  eggs  to  a  queen- 
less  colony;  push  the  others  sufficiently  far  to  leave  the 
necessary  space,  and  you  will  find  good  big  queen-cells 
protruding  away  from  the  combs;  and  in  such  queen- 
cells  you  will  find  good  big  queens.  But  let  the  opposite 
comb  be  too  close,  and  also  occupied  by  some  brood  or 
sealed  honey,  then  the  queen-cells,  instead  of  being  of 
full  size,  will  be  more  or  less  stunted.  Stunted  queen- 
cells  produce  stunted  queens.  These  queens,  so  far  as 
the  appearance  to  the  naked  eye  goes,  look  just  like 
those  raised  from  the  too  old  larvae.  That's  what  has 
probably  misled  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hutchinson. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

So  far  as  I  know,  that's  an  original  view, 
although  it  is  not  altogether  new  to  say  that 
bees  must  have  room  for  a  queen-cell.  I  sus- 
pect Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hutchinson  will  re- 
ply to  you,  "But  when  these  stunted  cells 
are  taken  away,  and  fresh  brood  given,  cells 
are  started  that  are  not  stunted,  although 
the  combs  are  crowded  just  as  close  as  be- 
fore." I  may  say  that  I  use  self -spacing 
frames;  and  when  I  give  brood  from  which 
the  bees  are  to  rear  queens,  the  frames  are 
always  crowded  together  just  as  close  as  they 
can  be,  and  I  have  no  trouble  with  stunted 
queens.  That,  however,  is  only  part  of  the 
truth;  and  when  I  tell  the  whole  truth  you 
will  say,  and  say  rightly,  that  my  experience 
only  confirms  your  view.  The  whole  truth 
is  that  the  frames  I  give  the  bees  to  rear  cells 
in  contain  freshly  built  comb,  and  the  frame 
is  only  half  or  three-fourths  filled  with  comb. 
I  cut  away  the  outer  edge  of  the  comb  to 
where  just  hatched  larvse  appear,  allowing 
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the  bees  to  build  cells  on  the  outer  edge  that 
is  left.  Let  us  see  how  much  difference  that 
makes  in  the  matter  of  room. 

If  full  combs  are  used,  containing  worker- 
cells  built  out  to  the  normal  depth,  and  the 
combs  are  spaced  1^  from  center  to  center, 
there  will  be  a  space  of  Yz  inch  between 
combs  for  the  bees  to  build  cells  in.  But  if 
the  comb  given  be  only  partly  built  down, 
the  bees  will  have  all  the  space  between  the 
two  combs  on  either  side,  or  1^  inches. 
That's  nearly  four  times  as  much  space  as 
they  have  between  combs  when  all  combs 
are  fully  built  out.  The  fact  is,  that  with 
these  combs  only  partly  built  down  I  have 
no  trouble  with  poor  cells,  and  I  have  never 
fully  understood  why.  Perhaps  your  view 
explains  it.  But  I  don't  know  how  to  answer 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hutchinson  if  they  make 
the  reply  I  have  attributed  to  them. 

Marengo,  111. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS   FOR  BE- 
GINNERS. 


Folding  Sections  and  Putting  in  Founda- 
tion. 


BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


When  folding  sections,  if  any  noise  is 
heard,  as  of  the  wood  breaking  at  the  V 
groove,  the  section  is  too  dry,  and  the  whole 
stock  should  be  dampened  before  more  of 
them  are  folded.  Even  if  the  wood  is  not 
dry  enough  to  break  entirely  at  the  V  groove, 
it  is  weakened  if  this  crackling  noise  is 
heard,  and  will  always  be  fragile. 

When  the  wood  is  in  just  the  right  condi- 
tion the  section  should  fold  without  a  parti- 
cle of  breaking  at  the  point  where  the  V 
groove  cuts  nearly  through.  If  the  work  is 
done  during  the  wet  season  or  early  spring, 
especially  if  the  sections  were  kept  in  a  room 
where  there  was  no  fire,  it  is  probable  that 
no  dampening  will  be  necessary.  If  this 
wood  is  not  in  the  right  condition,  however, 
all  of  the  sections  must  be  dampened  to  pre- 
vent breakage  or  frail  corners. 

There  is  quite  a  knack  in  dampening  sec- 
tions so  that  they  will  be  perfectly  square 
when  folded.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the 
section,  when  folded,  shall  be  square  on  ac- 
count of  the  full  sheets  of  foundation  to  be 
put  into  them,  as  will  be  explained  later. 
At  one  time  we  poured  hot  water  from  a  tea- 
kettle into  the  V  grooves  of  the  sections  be- 
fore removing  them  from  the  crate.  We 
placed  the  crate  on  edge  and  removed  the 
side  in  order  to  expose  all  of  the  V  grooves 
so  that  the  hot  water  from  the  kettle  could 
follow  clear  through  all  of  the  five  hundred 
sections.  We  found  that  this  method  caused 
the  sections  to  swell  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  could  hardly  be  bent  around  sufficient- 
ly to  get  the  notched  ends  together. 

HOW   TO   DAMPEN   SECTIONS   SO   THEY  WILL 
FOLD  PROPERLY. 

If  the  weather  is  dry,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in 
summer,  or  if  there  was  a  fire  in  the  room 


where  the  sections  were  stored,  the  folding 
can  not  be  properly  done  unless  these  sec- 
tions are  dampened.  To  do  this,  remove 
enough  of  the  crating  to  expose  all  the  V 
grooves  in  the  outside  layer  of  sections,  and 
then  group  the  crates  together  and  cover 
them  with  a  wet  blanket,  which  has  been 
wrung  out  so  that  no  water  can  drip  from  it. 
The  next  morning  the  sections  will  be  in 
first-class  shape  to  fold. 

The  above  method  is  the  one  to  follow  dur- 
ing a  very  dry  time  in  summer,  or  whenever 
the  sections  for  any  cause  are  bone-dry. 
Very  frequently  sections  need  but  little 
dampening  to  be  in  good  condition;  and  in 
such  cases  a  little  water  should  be  sprinkled 
upon  a  dry  blanket,  using  judgment  as  to  the 
amount  needed.  A  little  experience  along 
this  line  will  make  every  thing  work  nicely. 

FOLDING  SECTIONS. 

To  be  sure  that  the  sections  will  be  square 
after  they  are  folded,  a  section-press  is  es- 
sential. This  device  forces  the  notched  ends 
of  the  section  together  while  every  corner  is 
held  true  and  square.  Properly  made  sec- 
tions put  together  with  a  press  of  some  good 
make  will  give  very  little  trouble  about  being 
diamond-shaped,  etc.,  especially  if  the  direc- 
tions for  dampening,  as  given  above,  are 
closely  followed. 

The  folding  of  the  sections  and  the  putting 
in  of  the  foundation  determine  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  quality  of  the  honey  that  is  to  be 
produced.  There  is  entirely  too  much  of  the 
ordinary  kind  of  comb  honey  on  the  market, 
and  the  price  is  so  low  that  there  is  absolute- 
ly no  profit  in  producing  it.  Extra  good 
comb  honey  should  be  produced,  and  then  a 
good  fair  price  asked  for  it.  During  the  sea- 
son of  1906  the  writer  produced  comb  honey 
that  retailed  for  33  cts.  a  pound,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  considerable  comb  hon- 
ey on  the  market  that  could  be  bought  for 
one-third  this  price.  It  did  not  cost  very 
much  more  per  pound  to  produce  the  better 
grade,  and  it  therefore  is  plainly  evident 
which  was  the  more  profitable — the  11-cent 
or  the  33-cent  grade. 

PUTTING  IN  FULL  SHEETS  OF  FOUNDATION. 

A  diamond-shaped  sheet  of  foundation  will 
not  fit  a  square  section.  The  piece  should 
be  cut  with  the  corners  perfectly  square,  and 
wide  enough  so  that  it  will  slip  into  the  sec- 
tion without  crowding.  The  piece  should 
not  be  so  deep  as  to  come  nearer  than  a 
plump  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of 
the  section  when  fastened  in.  The  piece 
must  hang  true  in  the  center  of  the  section, 
or  the  best  results  can  not  be  attained.  The 
test  comes  when  the  section  is  squared  up 
when  placed  in  the  super;  for  if  it  is  diamond- 
shaped  the  foundation  will  be  thrown  over 
against  one  side  when  the  sections  are 
squared  up,  for  one  edge  of  the  foundation 
striking  the  side  of  the  section  will  throw  the 
other  lower  corner  against  the  separator. 
The  section  does  not  have  to  be  very  much 
out  of  true  for  this  to  take  place,  and  such  a 
section  is  a  complete  failure  so  far  as  comb 
honey  is  concerned,  for  it  will  never  be  sal- 
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able  when  full.  This  is,  perhaps,  an  extreme 
example,  but  nevertheless  many  sections  are 
given  to  the  bees  in  just  this  condition. 

One  of  my  acquaintances  kept  a  pair  of 
shears  near  by;  and  when  he  found  a  full 
sheet  of  foundation  striking  the  wood  near 
the  bottom  he  sprang  the  piece  out  far 
enough  to  clip  off  enough  so  that  it  could 
hang  straight.  This  will  prevent  irregular 
combs,  but  it  is  a  makeshift,  and  should  be 
adop)ted  only  until  one  acquires  the  knack  of 
putting  up  the  sections  and  full  sheets  of 
foundation  so  that  they  are  square  in  the 
first  place. 

A  section  can  not  be  filled  too  full  of  foun- 
dation at  the  sides,  and  good  results  will  al- 
ways be  attained  providing  the  sheet  does 
not  touch  the  wood.  However,  as  mention- 
ed before,  there  should  be  at  least  a  X-inch 
space  between  the  bottom  of  the  foundation 
and  the  bottom  of  the  section.  This  is  to  al- 
low for  the  sagging  of  the  extra-thin  founda- 
tion used.  Foundation  must  not  sag  enough 
to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  section  until  quite 
well  drawn  out  by  the  bees,  or  there  will 
probably  be  trouble  because  of  buckling, 
and  buckling  is  just  as  bad  as  the  condition 
which  makes  the  foundation  swing  over  to 
one  side  against  the  separator. 

If  the  beginner  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  foundation  must  hang  true  in  the 
center  of  the  section,  no  matter  whether  fas- 
tened by  a  hot  plate  or  by  melted  wax,  much 
of  his  trouble  in  putting  in  foundation  will 
disappear.  With  either  method  the  founda- 
tion can  be  made  to  hang  in  the  center  pro- 
viding time  enough  is  spent  on  the  work. 

THE  MELTED-WAX  PLAN  OF  FASTENING  FOUN- 
DATION. 

I  am  very  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is, 
that  better  work  can  be  done  with  the  melt- 
ed-wax  plan  of  fastening  foundation  into  sec- 
tions than  with  the  hot-plate  machines.  One 
bad  feature  about  the  melted- wax  plan,  how- 
ever, is  having  the  melted  wax  around.  We 
have  never  put  in  enough  foundation  on  the 
melted-wax  plan  to  acquire  the  dexterity  that 
we  should.  I  presume  some  will  always  use 
one  plan  and  others  the  other. 

Last  summer  we  put  in  some  foundation 
on  the  Yoder  plan  described  in  the  April  1st 
issue  of  1908.  As  will  be  remembered,  the 
Yoder  plan  consists  in  fastening  the  founda- 
tion with  melted  wax,  not  only  across  the 
top  of  the  section  but  also  one-third  of  the 
way  down  the  sides  from  the  top.  Every 
section  put  up  in  this  way  produced  a  perfect 
section  of  honey  so  far  as  the  foundation  was 
concerned.  With  foundation  fastened  one- 
third  of  the  way  down  the  side  of  the  sec- 
tion, most  of  it  is  apt  to  be  a  little  curved, 
due  to  the  expansion  when  it  is  warmed  up 
by  the  bees.  Some  of  the  sheets  were  curved 
perhaps  half  an  inch ;  but  when  the  honey  was 
finished,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  foundation  had  not  been  in  the  center  of 
the  section.  Somehow  I  can  not  help  think- 
ing that  there  would  have  been  a  little  more 
work  done  in  the  supers  if  the  foundation 
could  have  been  kept  true  in  the  center. 


About  the  only  tools  needed  for  putting  in 
foundation  on  the  Yoder  plan  is  a  wax-tube. 
There  should  be  a  square  block  a  trifle  less 
than  half  the  thickness  of  the  section,  and 
just  large  enough  to  fit  inside.  This  block 
should  be  perfectly  square,  as  the  section 
must  be  held  square  when  putting  in  the 
foundation.  The  block  should  be  nailed  to 
a  thin  board  a  little  larger,  and,  for  conven- 
ience, a  handle  should  be  nailed  to  the  back 
of  it.  The  foundation  must  be  accurately 
cut  just  the  size  of  the  inside  of  the  section, 
less  the  X-inch  space  at  the  bottom.  To  put 
in  the  foundation,  the  section  should  be 
placed  over  the  block  before  mentioned,  and 
the  sheet  of  foundation  put  in  place  pushed 
close  to  the  top.  The  block  should  be  held 
in  such  position  as  to  form  a  trough  made  by 
the  sheet  of  foundation  and  the  side  of  the 
section,  and  then  some  melted  wax  dropped 
at  a  point  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  section  now  held  at  the  bottom. 
By  turning  the  block  around,  the  wax  can 
be  made  to  run  down  and  around  to  the  oth- 
er side,  and  finally  to  a  point  one-third  of 
the  distance  from  the  top.  To  work  to  good 
advantage,  two  or  three  of  these  blocks  are 
necessary,  as  the  wax  should  cool  before  the 
sections  are  removed. 

Remus,  Mich. 


NEW  JERSEY  FAILED  IN  SECURING  A  FOUL- 
BROOD  LAW. 

Our  foul-brood  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Gebhardt,  of  Hunterdon 
Co.,  and  was  defeated  on  its  third  reading  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  one  vote.  Of  course, 
it  did  not  get  to  the  Assembly,  so  we  do  not 
know  how  that  stood.  It  was  supported  by 
the  senators  from  the  agricultural  counties, 
and  objected  to  by  the  senators  from  the 
cities. 

We  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $500,  and 
that  was  the  chief  objection  to  the  bill.  There 
is  a  threatened  deficit  in  the  State  treasury 
of  over  $500,000,  consequently  all  new  legis- 
lation that  included  appropriations  was  ob- 
jected to.  All  the  regular  State  appropria- 
tions were  cut  down  to  economize. 

We  are  disappointed  but  not  discouraged. 
We  will  try  again  next  year.  The  finances 
of  the  State  will  be  in  better  shape,  and  the 
matter  will  be  better  understood;  hence  we 
v/ill  stand  a  better  chance  to  get  our  law. 

In  the  meantime  we  should  like  to  be  kept 
informed  as  to  the  extent  of  and  loss  from 
foul  brood  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and 
to  have  more  bee-keepers  join  our  associa- 
tion. The  better  informed  we  are,  and  the 
stronger  our  association,  the  more  effective- 
ly we  can  argue  with  the  legislature. 

Pittstown,  N.  J.    Albert  G.  Hann,  Sec. 

[We  are  glad  that  the  fight  will  be  kept  up 
to  get  the  law.  In  the  mean  time  bee-keep- 
ers should  take  means  to  inform  their  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  all  over  the 
State  of  the  importance  of  the  law.  See 
them  personally  when  they  come  home;  and 
if  that  is  impracticable,  write  them.— Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  HOLLAND. 


BY  HENRI  MEYER. 


During  the  last  three  years  bee-keepers  in 
our  country  have  had  several  severe  lessons. 
They  have  patience,  however,  for  they  fix 
their  hopes  on  the  promise  of  better  times  in 
the  future.  Since  I  became  an  amateur  bee- 
keeper I  have  become  acquainted  with  many 
good  but  pennywise  and  conservative  Dutch 
bee-men  from  whose  mistakes  I  have  learned 
the  art  of  bee  culture. 

Though  we  have  some  good  bee-farms  in 
Holland,  where  the  work  is  based  on  modern 
principles,  there  is  little  or  no  tendency 
among  the  conservative  men  to  leave  the 
methods  of  their  grandfathers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Dutch  association  for 
the  propagation  of  bee  culture  is  trying  its 
best  to  work  a  reform.  Our  grandfathers 
swore  by  a  sort  of  multiplication  system 
which  is  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  our 
country.  Many  Dutch  bee-keepers  who  have 
from  50  to  100  hives  on  summer  stands  main- 
tain from  year  to  year  the  maximum  number 
of  colonies  from  the  fewest  possible  number 
wintered.  From  grandfather  to  grandson 
they  endeavored  to  obtain  as  many  swarms 
as  possible  per  colony;  and  to  get  from  four 
to  six  new  colonies  from  one  old  one  was  a 
common  thing.  Unconsciously  a  race  of 
bees  was  bred,  the  characteristics  of  which 
were  in  the  direction  of  swarming,  and  for 
this  reason  all  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
that  tendency  must  naturally  lead  to  failure. 
The  degeneration  of  the  bee  race,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  of  these 
old  bee-keepers,  willing  to  try  the  movable 


DUTCH  SWARM  SPECIALISTS   INSPECTING  THE  BARGAINS  AT  THE  BEE-MAR- 
KET IN  HOLLAND. 
Hives  with  bees  and  honey  sell  for  $2.00  each. 


frames  in  hives  of  large  dimensions,  obtain- 
ed negative  results,  and  then  cheerfully  re- 
turned to  their  grandfathers'  thin  small  straw 
hives.  They  saw  no  possibility  of  keeping 
their  record-breaking  swarmers  quietly  at 
work  during  two  or  three  good  honey-flows, 
for  all  the  honey  that  came  in  was  converted 
into  brood;  and  when  the  colony  developed 
to  the  maximum  strength  it  gave  off  the  in- 
evitable swarm.  In  such  cases,  at  the  end 
of  the  season  the  crop  consisted  of  a  few 
pounds  of  wax  and  a  few  pounds  of  bees,  the 
latter,  however,  having  scarcely  enough  hon- 
ey for  winter  stores. 

Well,  these  good  old  conservative  bee- 
keepers who  advocate  the  swarming  system 
have  learned  in  three  consecutive  bad  honey 
years  what  a  century  of  their  grandfathers' 
methods  could  not  have  taught  them.  In  the 
spring  of  1900  nearly  all  the  colonies  in  my 
district  were  in  very  poor  condition.  They 
came  through  the  winter  with  hardly  a  hand- 
ful of  bees,  and  developed  very  slowly,  so 
that  the  first  swarms  did  not  come  off  before 
the  end  of  June.  Some  colonies,  however, 
did  not  swarm  at  all  on  account  of  being  in 
poor  condition,  and  these  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  succeeded  in  reaching  a  gross  weight 
of  60  pounds,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  buckwheat  and  heath  crops  were  spoiled 
by  the  cold  and  rain,  and  also  that  not  more 
than  ten  really  favorable  days  could  be  noted 
in  the  season.  The  colonies,  however,  that 
swarmed  did  not  get  a  chance  to  recover 
from  so  great  a  loss  of  the  working  force. 

It  can  be  seen  how  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  these  conservative  bee-men  are.  In- 
stead of  wintering  the  colonies  that  did  not 
swarm,  and  that  succeeded  in  getting  plenty 

of  winter 
stores,  they 
kill  them  to 
get  the  honey, 
which  honey 
is,  of  course, 
of  poor  quali- 
ty on  account 
of  the  irregu- 
larity of  the 
flows.  From 
the  weak  col- 
onies  they 
choose  those 
to  winter  over. 
Is  it  not  a  cu- 
rious fact  that, 
in  a  country 
where  selec- 
tion and  mu- 
tation theories 
are  s  o  well 
known,  thanks 
to  our  world- 
famed  Profes- 
sor Hugo  de 
Vries,  the  se- 
lection theory 
in  bee  culture 
should  be  so 

f grossly  neg- 
ected? 
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I  am  sending  some  views  which  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  readers  of  Gleanings.  They 
are  characteristic  of  the  conservative  Dutch 
bee-keepers  earnestly  looking  through  their 
old  straw  hives  exhibited  at  the  bee-market 
in  Bennekom,  and  of  the  country  in  general. 

Arnhem,  Holland. 


ALSIKE  HEADS  THE  LIST  OF  CLOVERS. 


Reported  that  it  is   Unsatisfactory  as 
Hay  Crop,  and  Injurious  to  Animals. 

BY  J.  L.  BYER. 


Of  all  the  nectar-secreting  plants  that  are 
cultivated,  there  is  no  question  that  alsike 
heads  the  list.  While  we  often  see  the  val- 
ue of  this  plant  extolled  in  the  journals,  near- 
ly always  its  value  as  a  hay-producer  is  men- 
tioned as  an  inducement  to  get  farmers  to 
grow  this  prince  of  clovers.  Living  in  a  lo- 
cality where  alsike  is  grown  almost  exclu- 
sively for  its  seed,  naturally  we  often  won- 
der why  it  is  not  more  recommended  in  this 
line  as  a  money-producer  for  the  farmers. 
Just  here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  a 
locality  where  this  clover  has  been  grown 
for  over  thirty  years,  to  attempt  to  persuade 
a  farmer  to  grow  alsike  for  hay  would  be  to 
meet  with  very  poor  encouragement,  as  it  is 
not  liked  for  that  purpose  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  farmers.  While  a  good  many  like 
a  small  percentage  of  this  clover  along  with 
the  red  clover  and  timothy,  yet  they  want 
the  percentage  quite  small  if  they  can  control 
the  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can 
not  do  that,  as  the  clover  has  been  grown 
so  long  that  most  of  the  fields  are  seeded 
down  in  good  shape,  and  as  a  rule  all  the 
meadows  have  a  good  percentage  of  alsike 
mixed  in  without  any  of  the  seed  being 


sown.  As 
most  people 
know,  the 
seed  will  lie 
dormant  in 
the  ground 
for  years,  and 
then  spring 
up  when  con- 
d  i  t  i  0  n  s  are 
favorable. 

As  to  the 
objections  to 
the  clover  for 
hay,  fancied 
or  otherwise, 
the  farmers 
claim  that  it 
is  bitter;  and 
whetherthere 
is  any  thing 
in  this  detri- 
m  e  ntal  to 
stock  or  not, 
a  taste  of  the 
clover  will 
prove  that  it 
certainly  is 
bitter.  For 

pasture  it  is  decidedly  objected  to,  as  the 
claim  is  made  that  it  poisons  stock,  caus- 
ing a  species  of  scrofula  with  running 
sores  over  the  animal  affected.  Naturally  a 
champion  of  the  clover,  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  I  have  seen  a  number  of  these  cases,  of 
which  a  few  ended  fatally,  and  in  each  case 
the  veterinarian  diognosed  the  case  as  "al- 
sike poisoning."  A  strange  feature  of  this 
complaint  is  that  it  is  conceded  that  white- 
nosed  horses  are  more  susceptible  to  this 
poisoning  than  are  other  animals  without 
this  facial  mark;  and  while  I  have  been  dis- 
posed to  ridicule  this  assertion,  yet  I  was 
surprised  a  few  days  ago  to  see  in  so  good 
an  authority  as  the  Farmer's  Advocate,  where 
a  correspondent  asked  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  idea,  an  admission,  in  effect, 
that  this  was  the  generally  accepted  view. 
However,  if  there  is  much  in  these  adverse 
opinions  as  to  the  value  of  alsike  as  a  forage- 
plant,  the  value  of  the  seed  crop  is  enough 
to  counterbalance  these  objections,  and 
more,  if  the  acreage  continued  to  be  grown 
each  year  is  a  fair  criterion. 

As  a  money-making  farm  crop  it  certainly 
heads  the  list  for  our  locality,  and  this  is  the 
case  in  many  sections  of  Ontario  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  which  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the 
bee-keepers,  as  it  is  the  only  source  in  many 
places  that  we  have  for  honey  in  any  quan- 
tity. My  grandfather,  an  enthusiastic  bee- 
keeper, was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  bus- 
iness of  alsike-growing  for  seed;  and  at 
first,  getting  it  for  the  honey  alone,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  hundreds  of  acres 
grown  near  him  each  year  for  quite  a  long 
time  before  he  died.  The  price  of  the  seed 
has  not  been  much  under  $5.00  a  bushel  for 
many  years,  and  for  the  past  three  seasons 
it  has  run  from  $7.00  to  $9.00  and  even  high- 
er.  The  yield  varies  from  three  to  ten 
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bushels  per  acre,  and  for  eight  consecutive 
years  before  I  left  the  old  homestead  our  av- 
erage was  seven  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
best  crop  was  when  we  had  a  little  over  100 
bushels  from  ten  acres,  the  seed  being  sold 
for  $7.00  per  bushel.  These  yields  are  away 
above  the  average,  of  course;  but  the  farm 
referred  to  seemed  to  be  exceptionally 
adapted  to  the  plant.  While  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  the  country  is  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  the  plant  for  seed,  yet  it  certain- 
ly behooves  bee-keepers  to  see  if  their  par- 
ticular locality  is  fitted  for  its  production, 
for  as  a  honey-producer  it  is  certainly  par 
excellence. 

A  SIMPLE  PLAN  FOR  BUILDING  UP  WEAK  COL- 
ONIES. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  naturally  some 
of  the  many  plans  for  saving  yery  weak  col- 
onies are  sure  to  be  tried  by  beginners  and 
others.  I  have  generally  been  fortunate  in 
not  having  many  of  these  weaklings;  but  on 
some  occasions  I  have  tried  some  of  the 
plans  advocated,  generally  with  but  indiffer- 
ent results,  to  say  the  least.  For  the  past 
four  or  five  years  I  have  been  using  a  very 
simple  plan,  when  there  was  any  occasion 
for  saving  a  weak  nucleus,  that  is  so  safe 
and  absolutely  sure  that  I  give  it  here  in 
hopes  that  some  one  may  be  benefited. 

Find  the  queen  of  a  very  strong  colony 
and  set  the  comb  aside  with  Her  Majesty. 
Then  carry  over  some  of  the  remaining 
frames  with  adhering  bees,  and  shake  before 
the  weak  nucleus  that  it  is  desired  to  save. 


having  at  first  provided  a  runway  for  the 
bees  to  crawl  into  the  hive.  The  old  bees 
fly  back  to  the  old  stand,  and  the  young  ones 
go  into  the  weak  colony,  giving  the  very  best 
kind  of  help  that  it  is  possible  to  get.  More 
than  one  colony  can  be  drawn  from  if  nec- 
essary, and  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  dif- 
ference in  the  weakling  in  a  few  days'  time 
— no  brood  chilled,  no  queens  lost,  no  fight- 
ing, in  fact,  no  trouble  of  any  kind,  and  you 
are  absolutely  sure  of  the  plan  being  a  suc- 
cess every  time.  One  time  I  went  to  an 
out-apiary  about  the  first  of  May,  and  in 
looking  over  the  yard  I  found  a  small  nucleus 
with  a  queen  bought  the  fall  before.  They 
were  just  as  nearly  gone  as  could  be,  with- 
out being  "gone"  altogether — probably  not 
more  than  50  bees  left,  and  the  queen  was 
found  crawling  off  at  one  side  of  the  combs 
alone.  A  number  of  young  bees  were 
shaken  in  front  of  the  hive  as  described, 
with  some  misgivings  as  to  the  result;  but 
when,  two  weeks  later,  I  came  back,  I  could 
hardly  believe  the  change  that  had  taken 
place.  If  you  have  any  weak  colonies,  try 
this  plan  and  see  if  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for 
the  purpose  intended. 
Mount  Joy,  Ont.,  Can. 

[Large  quantities  of  alsike  are  grown  in  this 
locality,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  com- 
plaints like  those  mentioned  above.  On  the 
contrary,  our  farmers  say  that  it  makes  splen- 
did hay,  especially  when  mixed  with  timo- 
thy or  the  other  larger  clovers.  We  can't 
refrain  from  feeling  that  your  farmers  have 
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"notions"  that  lack  actual  proof.  Let's 
have  this  subject  aired,  and  let  the  truth  hit 
where  it  may. — Ed.] 


CARPENTRY  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 


Planes. 


BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


In  order  to  handle  a  plane  intelligently  it 
is  essential  to  know  something  about  its  con- 
struction. This  fact  was  brought  home  to 
me  very  emphatically  when  I  invested  in  my 
first  outfit  of  tools.  "Somehow  the  plane  did 
not  seem  to  work  perfectly,  so  I  decided  it 
needed  sharpening.  I  removed  the  cutting 
blade,  released  the  cap-iron,  or  chip-breaker, 
and  carefully  proceeded  to  sharpen  this.  Then 
I  put  the  combination  back  into  place  upside 
down  and  tried  to  plane  a  board  with  the 
chip-breaker.  When  it  came  to  handling 
tools  I  was  the  biggest  duffer  in  the  whole 
of  Uncle  Sam's  immense  territory,  even  if  in 
some  other  lines  a  few  people  thought  I  was 
real  smart.  One  thing  I  do  deserve  credit 
for:  I  generally  know  that  I  don't  know,  and 
on  such  occasions  I  dig  right  out  for  infor- 
mation. 

Take  a  plane  and  lay  it  beside  you  and  I 
will  try  to  teach  you  what  I  learned  at  that 
time. 

The  plane-body  is  made  of  either  wood  or 
iron.  In  front  is  a  knob  on  which  the  left 
hand  rests;  at  the  end  is  a  handle  the  right 
hand  grasps  when  the  plane  is  in  use.  Any- 
body could  guess  that  much.  Extending 
from  the  bottom  of  the  plane  to  above  the 
handle  is  the  cutting  blade,  which  is  clamp- 
ed in  position  by  means  of  an  iron  lever 
which  is  made  up  of  two  parts— the  lever 
proper  and  a  movable  thumbpiece  at  the  up- 
per end.  To  get  out  the  cutter  we  must  first 
remove  the  lever,  and  this  is  done  by  lifting 
up  the  thumbpiece,  then  withdrawing  the 
lever  from  position.  We  can  now  see  that 
the  lever  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  screw 
set  in  the  body  of  the  plane,  also  that  this 
screw  is  really  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever.  In 
the  practical  working  of  the  plane  this  screw 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  ordinarily 
gets,  because  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  regu- 
late the  pressure  required  for  the  best  work- 
ing of  the  plane,  as  by  driving  it  in  we  in- 
crease the  pressure;  by  withdrawing  we  ease 
it.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  much  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  wood,  whether  hard  or 
soft. 

Now  remove  the  cutter.  It  is  really  a  chis- 
el of  equal  thickness  throughout,  tempered 
and  ground,  and  sharpened  at  the  lower  end. 
Fastened  in  front  of  it  is  the  cap-iron  or  chip- 
breaker.  It  is  the  business  of  this  iron  to 
give  a  sharp  upward  direction  to  the  shav- 
ings or  chips  so  as  to  keep  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  plane-blade  free,  also  to  prevent  split- 
ting or  tearing  in  front  of  the  cutter.  The 
decided  curve  at  its  lower  end  is  intended  to 
snap  the  fibers  and  divert  the  course  of  the 
shaving  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  run  up  the 
face  of  the  plane-blade.   In  other  words,  the 


shaving  is  caught  by  the  cap-iron,  and  bent 
and  broken  before  it  can  be  converted  into 
a  lever.  The  chip-breaker  must  be  on  the 
side  opposite  the  bevel  of  the  cutter.  Its 
distance  back  from  the  cutting  edge  depends 
on  the  kind  of  wood  that  is  being  worked, 
and  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

In  use,  the  cutter  rests  on  a  casting  called 
the  bedplate,  which  is  held  in  position  by 
means  of  Uvo  screws.  In  front  of  this  plate 
is  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  plane- 
body  called  the  "throat,"  through  which  the 
cutter  projects.  The  bedplate  may  be  mov- 
ed forward  or  backward  so  as  to  vary  the 
width  of  the  throat. 

There  is  a  mutual  relationship  betAveen  the 
width  of  the  throat  aperture,  the  distance  of 
the  chip-breaker  from  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  blade,  and  the  firmness  of  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  lever  upon  the  cutter,  this 
being  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  wood 
that  is  being  worked.  Broadly  speaking, 
with  coarse  work  on  soft  wood  set  the  chip- 
breaker  ys  inch  back  of  the  cutting  edge;  set 
the  bed-plate  well  back  to  insure  a  wide 
opening  of  the  throat  so  that  the  thick  shav- 
ings will  have  free  passage,  and  have  medi- 
um firm  pressure  given  by  the  lever  on  the 
blade.  In  the  case  of  fine  work  set  the  cap 
close  to  the  end,  inch  for  ordinary  work, 
but  as  close  as  iiich  for  fine  work  on  hard 
wood;  then  narrow  the  throat  by  pushing 
forward  the  bedplate,  and,  last  of  all,  drive 
in  the  lever-screw.  The  shavings  will  be  so 
fine  that  the  plane  will  really  be  acting  as  a 
scraper. 

Behind  the  bedplate  is  a  brass  screw  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  regulate  the  thickness 
of  the  shaving.  With  rough  work  we  can 
save  time  by  taking  deep  cuts;  but  in  finish- 
ing it  is  wise  to  make  thin  shavings. 

Under  the  upper  part  of  the  plane-blade, 
and  in  front  of  the  handle,  is  located  a  lever 
that  works  sidewise.  By  it  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  blade  can  be  brought  into  position  ex- 
actly square  with  the  bottom  of  the  plane,  if 
it  should  be  out  of  true  when  the  plane-blade 
is  first  clamped  down.  Again,  m  the  first 
stage  of  smoothing  a  wide  rough  board  it  is 
often  advantageous  to  set  the  blade  awry  so 
as  to  work  in  grooves  rather  than  in  even 
cuts,  and  the  lever  readily  permits  the  nec- 
essary adjustment  of  the  cutter  to  the  desir- 
ed angle.  The  final  smoothing  is,  of  course, 
done  with  the  blade  square  to  the  bottom 
surface  of  the  plane. 

So  much  for  the  construction  of  the  ordi- 
nary plane  and  the  possible  adjustments  of 
its  many  parts.  The  average  bee-keeper 
will  be  practically  limited  to  soft  wood  in  his 
carpenter  work,  and  it  will  pay  him  well  to 
find  out  by  trial  the  proper  width  of  throat, 
the  best  distance  of  chip-breaker  from  the 
cutting  edge,  and  the  tightness  of  lever  pres- 
sure for  his  average  work.  ^Vhen  a  job  in 
hard  wood  turns  up,  as  it  will  do  sometimes, 
the  necessary  changes  can,  of  course,  be 
made,  and  then  the  plane  can  be  reset  to  the 
former  adjustments. 

Boards  smoothed  on  all  four  sides  are  so 
common  nowadays  that  the  average  amateur 
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carpenter  has  little  more  use  for  the  plane 
than  to  smooth  edges.  My  own  carpentry 
work  consists  principally  in  sawing  boards 
into  suitable  lengths  and  reducing  them  to 
proper  widths.  Very  rarely  do  I  have  to 
smooth  a  surface  or  reduce  in  thickness. 
From  packing-boxes  I  secure  a  selection  of 
boards  of  practically  every  thickness  from  yk 
to  7/^,  and  it  is  only  once  in  many  moons  I  can 
not  find  in  my  scrap-heap  a  board  that  I  can 
not  use  by  shortening  and  narrowing. 

I  have  told  how  to  saw  to  length,  so  I  will, 
therefore,  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few 
general  remarks  about  planing  to  a  desired 
width. 

All  boards  have  two  faces,  two  edges,  and 
two  ends.  In  working  we  must  always 
choose  one  of  each  of  these  as  our  starting- 
point — the  face,  edge,  and  end  to  work  from, 
and  those  so  chosen  are  called  the  "work- 
ing face,"  "working  edge,"  and  "working 
end"  respectively.  Suppose  you  have  a 
six-inch  board  that  you  wish  reduced  to  i)4 
inches.  You  begin  by  selecting  the  best  fin- 
ished edge  as  the  one  that  you  are  not  to 
touch.  This  is  the  working  edge,  and  all 
measurements  should  be  made  from  it.  Us- 
ing your  set-square,  set  off  4^  inches  from 
the  working  edge,  marking  with  a  pencil; 
and  if  the  board  is  more  than  a  foot  long,  set 
off  the  distance  at  least  three  times  so  as-  to 
insure  accuracy.  Then  with  a  straight-edge 
(in  my  case  this  is  usually  a  piece  of  board 
that  I  know  is  straight,  tested  by  squinting 
along  it,  or  by  resting  on  the  bench)  join  the 
pencil-marks  with  a  pencil-line.  As  directed 
m  a  previous  article,  trim  close  to  the  line 
with  a  sharp  hatchet. 

Though  a  board  has  two  ends,  there  is  only 
one  direction  in  which  it  should  be  planed. 
Very  rarely  do  the  fibers  run  parallel  with 
the  edge  of  the  board.    They  generally  run 


slightly  at  an  angle.  If  we  so  place  the 
board  in  the  bench-vise  that  the  fiber  runs 
downward  and  away  from  us,  then  the  plane 
blade  will  tend  to  tear  below  the  general 
surface;  but  if  the  fibers  run  upward  they 
will  be  cut  through  like  stalks  of  grain.  The 
way  the  wood  splits  while  trimming  readily 
shows  which  end  should  be  turned  toward 
us  for  planing.  In  the  case  of  undressed 
lumber  one  has  merely  to  pass  the  hand  over 
the  face  or  edge  of  the  board  to  learn  how 
the  fibers  run.  The  plane  should  travel  in 
the  direction  that  is  most  pleasant  to  the 
hand. 

It  is  when  doing  rough  smoothing  that  one 
learns  most  readily  the  importance  of  proper 
adjustment  of  the  bedplate  and  chip-breaker; 
for  if  these  are  not  in  proper  relationship  to 
each  other  there  will  be  various  kinds  of 
trouble.  For  instance,  the  shavings  may 
choke  up  the  throat  of  the  plane  and  stick 
between  the  chip-breaker  and  the  blade. 
This  choking  is  almost  certain  to  occur  when 
one  is  working  against  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
and  the  preventive  is  to  turn  the  board 
around.  But  should  the  choking  happen 
when  planing  with  the  grain,  then  the  cause 
is  either  too  narrow  a  throat  or  the  chip- 
breaker  is  set  too  near  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  blade.  Of  course  it  is  assumed  that  too 
deep  a  cut  is  not  being  attempted. 

We  all  know  that  a  knife  or  razor  cuts 
more  effectively  when  it  is  not  held  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  stroke,  but 
slightly  inclined,  and,  better  still,  if  a  sawing 
motion  be  imparted  to  it.  It  is  impossible 
with  a  plane  to  get  motion  in  more  than  one 
direction,  but  we  can  considerably  incline  it 
to  one  side,  the  left.  The  right  forward  cor- 
ner of  the  plane  will,  in  consequence,  always 
be  a  trifle  ahead  of  the  left,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  shavings  made  by  inclined  and 
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straight-on  planing  will  soon  show  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  former. 

The  force  used  to  push  the  plane  should 
be  largely  got  from  body  movement  rather 
than  from  arm  push.  In  doing  rough  work, 
grasp  the  handle  with  the  right  hand  and 
the  front  knob  with  the  left,  and  endeavor 
to  press  equally  with  both;  but  in  the  fine 
finishing  strokes,  where  one  is  desirous  of 
getting  a  long  even  surface  the  left  thumb 
only  should  rest  on  the  knob  while  the  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand  should  project  down- 
ward below  the  plane,  lightly  touching  the 
face  of  the  board. 

Squareness  of  edge  to  the  face  of  the  board 
is,  of  course,  tested  by  using  the  try-square, 
running  it  from  end  to  end  of  the  board.  To 
test  for  straightness,  squint  with  one  eye 
along  the  edge,  toward  the  light. 

To  many  this  will  seem  quite  an  unneces- 
sary story  to  tell  about  a  plane;  but  it  gives 
but  a  small  part  of  what  I  had  to  learn  after 
I  was  forty  years  of  age.  It  took  me  some 
months  to  learn  how  ignorant  I  was,  and 
some  more  to  dig  out  the  information.  My 
endeavor  is  to  save  the  time  of  many  thou- 
sands of  readers  by  putting  them  through 
both  degrees  in  one  initiation  and  making 
the  ceremony  a  mighty  brief  one  at  that. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

To  be  continued. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  GERMANY. 


BY  E.  KRETCHMER. 


The  enclosed  views  are  some  that  I  took  in 
Europe.  Nearly  every  one,  except  those 
that  use  the  straw  hives,  use  the  Berlepsch 
frame  three  tiers  high,  frames  hanging  cross- 
wise of  the  entrance.  The  hives  have  glass 
doors  in  the  rear,  and  are  always  set  close 
together  under  a  shed.  Twenty-five  pounds 
of  extracted  honey  per  colony  is  regarded  a 
good  yield.  I  tasted  some  of  the  heather 
honey.  It  does  not  have  a  very  pleasant 
flavor,  for  it  tastes  much  like  honey-dew. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Jan.  2. 


BEE-SHED  IN  AUSTRIA,  ABOUT   200   FEET  UP 
ON  A  CLIFF  OF  ROCKS. 


AN  INCLOSED  BEE-SHED  IN  FRONT  OF  A  HOUSE 
IN  BOHEMIA. 


A  SUITABLE  BEE-DRESS  FOR  A  WOMAN. 


BY  MISS  EMMA  WILSON. 


Dear  Mis.t  Wilson  .—I  am  anxious  to  find  out  if  there  is  some 
material  a  woman  bee-keeper  can  make  a  suit  from  that  will 
not  be  uncomfortably  warm  to  wear,  and  at  the  same  time 
render  one  comparatively  safe  from  stings.  During  my  bee- 
keeping I  have  worn  tliick  heavy  garments  for  protection  till 
I  fairly  dread  the  approach  of  the  swarming  season  because  of 
the  heat  I  must  endure  while  hiving  them.  I  wrote  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  and  they  referred  me  to  you.  ]f  you  can  suggest 
any  thing  about  material  to  be  used,  and  the  style  for  making 
such  a  garment  as  1  have  mentioned  I  shall  be  very  grateful. 

Cranston.  R.  I..  April  7.  Mrs.  Maria  J.  Earle. 

A  suit  made  of  duck,  linen,  gingham,  or 
calico  is  all  right,  and  a  shirt  waist  with 
some  light-weight  worsted  skirt  makes  a 
very  good  work-dress.  Wear  a  divided  skirt 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress.  If 
made  full,  in  very  warm  weather  you  need 
not  wear  any  under-skirt ;  also  a  pair  of 
leggins,  starched  stiff,  to  reach  from  your 
shoes  to  the  divided  skirt.  Pull  the  divided 
skirt  well  down  over  the  leggins  so  no  ad- 
venturous bee  can  find  its  way  inside. 

Of  course  the  divided  skirt  is  finished  at 
the  bottom  with  an  elastic.  If  it's  too  much 
bother  to  make  the  linen  leggins  you  can 
buy  a  pair  of  canvas  leggins,  army  style,  and 
cut  them  over  to  fit  you;  but  they  are  warm- 
er than  the  home-made  linen  ones,  and  one 
is  about  as  safe  from  stings  as  the  other. 

Sew  a  pair  of  white  sleeves  to  the  tops  of 
your  gloves,  having  them  long  enough  to 
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reach  well  up  over  your  shoulders.  The 
sleeves  cut  from  men's  wornout  shirts,  if  the 
sleeves  are  whole,  do  very  well,  and  save 
making.  If  not  long  enough  you  can  piece 
them  out.  Have  the  sleeves  fit  rather  close- 
ly around  the  shoulders,  so  the  bees  can 
not  crawl  inside.  Fasten  them  together  in 
the  back  with  a  piece  of  white  rubber  tape 
an  inch  wide  and  four  or  five  inches  long, 
sewing  each  end  of  the  tape  to  a  sleeve. 
Fasten  in  the  same  way  in  front,  only,  in- 
stead of  sewing  one  end  of  the  tape  to  the 
sleeve,  work  a  buttonhole  and  sew  a  button 
on  the  sleeve.  In  this  way  your  sleeves  and 
gloves  can  be  slipped  on  or  off  quickly,  and 
are  perfectly  safe  so  far  as  stings  are  con- 
cerned. A  big  apron  (one  made  of  denim  is 
good  if  you  don't  think  it  too  warm),  with  a 
couple  of  good-sized  pockets  finishes  up  the 
suit. 

Now,  if  you  have  a  good  bee-hat  with  a 
veil  sewed  securely  on  the  edge  of  the  brim, 
and  a  rubber  cord  run  in  the  bottom  edge, 
and  pull  the  veil  down  taut  in  front,  and 
fasten  with  a  safety-pin,  I  think  you  may 
feel  pretty  secure  as  to  stings,  and  not  suf- 
fer very  greatly  from  heat  either. 

Write,  and  let  me  know  how  you  like  it. 

Marengo,  111. 

[A  divided  skirt  for  work  among  bees,  for 
women,  is  neat  and  sensible.  There  are 
some  who  would  hesitate  to  wear  them, 
perhaps  for  fear  they  would  look  "  outland- 
ish "  or  mannish."  The  gymnasium  suits 
using  the  divided  skirt,  worn  by  college 
girls  in  their  athletic  work,  are  neat  and 
pretty  ;  and  for  bee-yard  work  they  would 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  our  lady  bee-keepers.  Perhaps  some  one 
would  be  wilhng  to  send  us  a  photograph 
of  a  good  suit. — ^Ed.] 


SHAKER  BEES." 


Two  Possible  Explanations. 


BY  LT.  COLONEL  H.  J.  O.  WALKER. 


On  page  830,  July  l,  iy08,  you  invite  opin- 
ions as  to  why  young  worker  bees  are  to  be 
seen  gyrating  on  the  combs.  I  would  submit 
at  the  outset,  that,  though  they  run  round  in 
irregular  circles,  and  may  even,  in  that  sense, 
be  said,  as  Dr.  Miller  terms  it,  to  "waltz,'' 
they  are  essentially  "shakers."  It  must,  I 
think,  be  evident  to  any  one  who  observes 
them  closely  that  they  are  restless  and  un- 
comfortable, and  anxious  to  shake  off  some- 
thing disagreeable.  Their  action  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  a  dog  just  out  of  water.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  may  be  the  in- 
dications from  which,  according  to  the  edi- 
torial note,  p.  830,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  discovery  of  a  fresh  source  of  honey  or 
pollen  is  being  announced  to  the  hive  in  so 
clumsy  a  fashion.  From  the  first  spring 
day's  yield  of  pollen,  and  on  through  the 
summer  honey-flow  till  quite  late  in  autumn, 
you  may  see  the  shaking,  and  it  continues 
long  after  the  sun  has  set  and  bees  have 


ceased  to  fly.  I  have  seen  a  bee  shaking 
briskly  on  the  surface  of  a  swarm  cluster. 

Three  annoyances  suggest  themselves  as 
possible  causes  —  parasites,  wax  scales,  and 
pollen.  In  our  temperate  climates  the  first- 
named  so  seldom  affect  the  healthy  worker 
that  they  may  be  dismissed.  The  first  ob- 
server, I  believe,  to  suggest  wax  scales  as  a 
cause  was  the  celebrated  Enghsh  surgeon, 
John  Hunter.  In  his  "Observations  on 
Bees,"  published  by  the  Royal  Society  in 
1792,  he  writes:  "We  very  often  see  some 
of  the  bees  wagging  their  bellies  as  if  tickled, 
running  round  and  to  and  fro  for  only  a  little 
way,  followed  by  one  or  two  other  bees  as  if 
examining  them.  I  conceived  that  they  were 
probably  shaking  out  the  scales  of  wax,  and 
that  the  others  were  ready  upon  the  watch 
to  catch  them,  but  I  could  not  absolutely  de- 
termine what  they  did."  Except  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  thorax  is  thoroughly 
included  in  the  shake,  the  description  is 
quite  accurate,  and,  in  spite  of  constant 
watching,  my  own  observations  have  been 
no  more  successful  than  Hunter's.  Your 
correspondent,  p.  830,  "saw  one  of  the  bees 
pick  up  a  small  wax  scale  after  the  shaker 
had  passed  away."  He  does  not  say  where 
the  scale  was  lying,  and,  as  I  understand 
him,  did  not  see  it  leave  the  bee.  At  certain 
seasons  loose  wax  scales  are  plentiful  in  a 
hive. 

I  do  not  understand  why  a  worker  should 
seek  to  remove  wax  scales  in  so  rough  a 
way,  when,  provided  they  are  so  far  devel- 
oped as  to  admit  of  mechanical  removal,  it 
can  be  effected  as  usual  by  employing  the 
hind-leg  pincer.  But  my  chief  reason  for  re- 
fusing the  wax-scale  theory  is  that  shaking 
is  quite  common  at  the  close  of  autumn,  when 
even  voluntary  wax  secretion  has  ceased  for 
the  season,  and  loose  wax  scales  are  no  long- 
er to  be  found  on  the  floor-board.  In  em- 
phasing  the  word  voluntary,  I  admit  that,  in 
the  season  of  swarming  and  abundant  honey- 
flows,  wax  is  secreted  independently  of  all 
clustering  by  the  young  workers.  It  may 
be  remembered  that,  in  his  treatise,  Melisse- 
logia,  London,  1744,  the  Rev.  John  Thorley 
tells  us  how  he  was  led  by  the  unusually 
bulky  appearance  of  a  home-returning  bee 
to  capture  it  and  so  discover  the  adherent 
wax-scales;  and  others  have  since  then  con- 
firmed his  observation.  But  no  foraging 
worker  bee  will  be  found  in  autumn  secret- 
ing wax. 

Turning  then  to  pollen,  we  find,  in  niy 
opinion,  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  puz- 
zle, and  I  suggest  that  the  vigorous  shaking 
is  the  bee's  effort  to  get  rid  of  minute  grains 
of  pollen  which  are  interfering  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  spiracles  in  thorax  and  abdomen 
by  means  of  which  it  breathes.  Shaking  be- 
gins with  the  opening  of  the  pollen  season, 
and  ceases  with  the  end  of  it,  and  traces  of 
pollen  can  be  detected  on  most  of  the 
shakers.  Indeed,  many  of  those  workers 
that  come  in  thigh-laden  with  it  can  not 
wait  to  deposit  their  burden,  but  turn  at 
once  to  shaking.  Then,  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  are  the  neighboring  bees  most 
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interested;  and  if  the  shaker  stops  for  a 
moment  they  run  in  at  the  pollen,  backing 
sharply  out  of  the  way  when  she  sets  to  work 
again.  Centuries  ago  this  peculiarity  was 
noticed  by  Aristotle.  ' '  But  when, ' '  says  he, 
"they  arrive  at  the  hive  they  shake  them- 
selves, and  three  or  four  bees  follow  each  of 
them."  Thus  the  translation  before  me 
reads;  but  in  the  original  the  word  used 
means  they  shake  off,  and  from  the  context 
this  seems  to  refer  to  the  usual  pollen  load, 
so  that  the  writer  connects  the  presence  of 
pollen  with  the  shaking. 

Wliether  or  not  I  have  solved  an  interesting 
problem  in  bee-life,  the  explanation  offered 
seems  to  me  fairly  reasonable.  The  pollen 
might  well  be  in  one  way  or  other  a  source 
of  irritation.  If,  in  support  of  the  wax-scale 
theory,  it  be  objected  that  only  young  bees, 
the  natural  wax-producers,  are  seen  shaking, 
I  would  reply  that  old  bees  seldom  gather 
pollen,  and  that,  as  they  have  lost  or  v*^orn 
down  many  of  their  hairs,  it  would  be  less 
likely  to  adhere  to  their  bodies;  moreover, 
experience  may  have  taught  them  either  to 
avoid  the  obstruction  or  to  endure  it  patiently. 

Leeford,  England,  Aug.  12,  1908. 


NITROGENOUS  FOOD  FOR  BEES. 


Meal  as  a  Substitute  for  Pollen. 


BY  T.  P.  ROBINSON. 


In  the  April  15th  number  the  editor  gives 
an  account  of  bees  annoying  neighbors  in 
seach  of  nitrogenous  food  which  they  wish 
to  use  as  a  substitute  for  pollen.  Some  five 
years  ago  one  of  my  renters,  who  lives  some 
300  yards  from  my  apiary  of  100  colonies,  sa.\Y 
fit  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  to  his 
milch  cows  during  the  winter;  and  as  the 
l)ees  fly  quite  a  good  deal  here  during  Jan- 
uary and  February  they  invaded  his  cow- 
troughs  and  barn,  and  carried  off  quite  a 
good  deal  of  it,  I  judge,  for  they  worked  on 
the  meal  for  several  weeks.  This  neighbor 
was  a  good  fellow,  and  never  said  a  word 
about  it  until  months  afterward,  then  told 
me  of  it.  I  told  him  that  I  was  sorry  for  it, 
and  that  the  bees  were  in  search  of  the  meal 
to  use  for  pollen.  The  bees  never  interfered 
with  his  stock,  for  he  milked  at  night  and  in 
the  morning  when  the  bees  were  at  home. 
I  always  sweetened  this  neighbor  with  sev- 
eral buckets  of  honey,  which  kept  his  tem- 
per in  proper  trim. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  instance  in 
which  the  bees  invaded  a  barn  belonging  to 
a  Bohemian.  The  cause  of  the  bees'  invasion 
was  oat  and  millet  meal,  with  wheat  bran 
added,  which  he  was  feeding.  On  finding 
the  bees  swarming  around  in  the  barn  and 
all  over  the  feed,  the  foolish  fellow  decided 
to  whip  the  bees  out  and  run  them  off  at  the 
noon  hour,  when  the  work  stock  were  in. 
This  rough  usage,  together  with  a  tendency  to 
rob,  so  enraged  the  bees  that  they  fell  to 
stinging  every  thing  in  sight,  and  badly  stung 
his  stock  before  he  could  run  them  from,  the 
lot.    As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  bees 


belonged  to  the  man  himself,  who  promptly 
sulphured  them  that  night.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  bees  at  all,  yet  kept  six  or  eight  box 
hives  to  get  honey  for  his  own  use,  I  knew 
the  man,  and  was  told  this  about  two  years 
after  it  happened. 

Since  my  own  experience  as  above  narrat- 
ed, I  have  kept  a  supply  of  wheat  bran  in 
some  building  accessible  to  the  bees  every 
winter.  During  this  winter  I  kept  a  supply 
of  wheat  bran  in  my  hive  factory  within  a  foot 
of  the  saw-table,  right  at  the  door,  where  the 
bees  would  have  a  sti^aight  flight  to  their 
home.  They  would  swarm  over  this  bran 
every  fine  day  in  January  and  February,  and 
the  first  part  of  March.  I  would  stir  up  the 
bran  so  as  to  bring  the  finer  parts  of  it  to 
the  surface  so  the  bees  could  get  at  it. 

Bartlett,  Texas. 


BEES  ANNOYING  NEIGHBORS 


By  Working  on  Oatmeal. 


BY  GEO.  N.  COULSON. 


About  the  15th  of  last  March  a  lady  living 
two  blocks  from  my  apiary  called  on  me, 
and,  in; a  rather  excited  manner,  requested 
me  to  come  quick  and  take  my  bees  away 
from  her  house,  stating  that  they  had  taken 
possession  of  a  box  on  her  back  porch,  and 
she  was  afraid  to  allow  the  children  to  go 
out  there  to  play.  I  told  her  that  the  bees 
must  surely  belong  to  some  one  else,  as  I 
thought  mine  were  all  at  home;  but  when 
she  reminded  me  that  I  was  the  only  one 
who  had  bees  in  or  near  town  I  had  to  prom- 
ise to  investigate;  and  on  accompanying  her 
I  found  bees  pouring  in  and  out  of  an  open 
box  that  would  hold  about  two  bushels.  As 
the  good  lady  insisted  on  their  immediate  re- 
moval from  her  porch  I  seized  an  old  horse- 
blanket,  threw  it  over  the  box,  and  carried 
all  out  into  the  street,  telling  her  I  would  re- 
turn the  box  in  the  evening  after  the  bees 
left,  which  I  did,  and  an  examination  of  the 
box  showed  that  it  contained  damaged  oat- 
meal that  her  husband,  who  was  a  clerk  in  a 
large  grocery,  had  brought  home  to  use  for 
chicken  feed.  I  kept  my  bees  at  home  by 
putting  out  a  plentiful  supply  of  oatmeal 
and  graham  flour  that  the  bees  seemed  to 
enjoy  for  several  days.| 

SHAKING  ENERGY  INTO  BEES. 

I  have  also  had  a  little  accidental  experi- 
ence in  shaking,  or,  rather,  jolting  some  en- 
ergy into  bees.  About  the  last  days  of  Jan- 
uary I  bought  an  apiary  of  28  colonies  of  hy- 
brid bees.  They  were  hauled  in  a  common 
lumber-wagon  a  distance  of  seven  miles  over 
a  rough  road,  then  shipped  by  express  over 
150  miles,  and  opened  up  alongside  of  bees', 
both  hybrids  and  Italians,  that  had  been  win- 
tered on  their  summer  stands.  It  has  ever 
since  been  very  plain  that  the  bees  that  were 
shipped  are  out  earlier  in  the  morning  and 
later  at  night,  and  in  every  way  display  more 
working  energy  than  the  bees  that  were 
undisturbed.  This  has  been  so  marked  that 
I  have  asked  of  the  Oklahoma  bee-keepers, 
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through  an  Oklahoma  journal,  to  account  for 
it.  The  bees  were  shipped  in  Danzenbaker 
hives,  and  I  will  say  that,  on  account  of  clos- 
ed ends  to  the  frames,  and  the  frames  being 
fitted  solid  with  comb,  I  regard  this  as  an 
ideal  hive  for  the  rough  handling  of  bees  or 
for  shipping  long  distances.  Of  the  280 
combs  m  the  28  hives,  not  a  single  one  was 
broken  or  misplaced  in  the  hive. 
Cherokee,  Okla. 


POLLEN  AND  BROOD-REARING. 


Sugar  Syrup  Fed  During  a  Pollen  Dearth 
will  Not  Stimulate  Brood-rearing. 


BY  ALLEN  LATHAM. 


Not  many  months  ago  Gleanings  had 
something  to  say  about  turning  syrup  into 
bees  in  late  winter  and  early  spring,  and 
selling  the  same  bees  at  the  spring  prices. 
On  paper  this  shows  a  good  profit.  I  may 
err,  but  I  recall  nothing  said  about  the  sup- 
ply of  nitrogenous  food  in  the  carrying-out 
of  this  enterprise.  Were  the  bees  to  depend 
upon  their  stored-up  supply  of  pollen,  or 
were  they  to  get  it  from  early  flowers,  or 
were  they  to  rear  brood  without  pollen? 

When  the  other  conditions  are  right,  bees 
can  be  forced  into  heavy  brood-rearing  by 
the  stimulation  of  warm  sugar  syrup.  This 
is  true  in  early  spring  if  the  combs  contain 
an  abundance  of  old  stores  of  pollen,  or  if  the 
weather  permits  the  gathering  of  ample 
quantities  of  new  pollen. 

In  the  spring  oi  1903  I  had  a  single-comb 
observation  colony  which  I  had  wintered 
successfully.  This  little  colony  was  fed  and 
kept  warm  through  March.  The  bees  were 
able  to  gather  pollen  frequently,  and  bred  up 
so  fast  that  a  swarm  was  cast  on  the  11th  day 
of  May.  The  earliest  date  other  than  that 
was  the  21st  day  of  May,  and  all  other  dates 
for  such  a  colony  to  swarm  have  been  in 
June.  Those  latter  springs  were  not  propi- 
tious; and,  though  warm  syrup  would  start 
brood-rearing,  it  would  not  progress,  often 
stopping  with  the  laying  of  the  eggs.  Not 
till  the  natural  supply  of  pollen  set  in  would 
the  brood-nest  expand  rapidly. 

The  present  spring,  with  its  frequent  cold 
winds,  furnishes  further  evidence  of  the 
bearing  of  the  pollen  supply  upon  brood- 
rearing.  My  let-alone  colonies  on  the  hills, 
with  their  large  well-stocked  brood-chambers, 
are  now  (May  10)  strong  enough  to  swarm, 
not  only  covering  their  nine  combs  but  clus- 
tering in  the  surplus  apartment.  The  home 
colonies,  with  their  smaller  brood-chambers, 
and  manipulated  on  another  plan,  have  a 
different  story  to  tell.  Many  are  in  the  in- 
fancy of  their  strength,  and  not  a  few  are 
numerically  worse  off  than  in  March. 

I  glanced  at  some  of  these  colonies  in  April, 
and  found  combs  destitute  of  pollen.  In 
many  cases  heavy  breeding  in  fall  had  left 
but  a  scanty  supply,  while  manipulation  in 
others  had  changed  the  natural  balance,  so 
that  this  spring  found  certain  colonies  cut 
off  from  the  rearing  of  brood  because  of  the 


lack  of  the  nitrogenous  food  supply.  The 
minority  are  reaching  swarming  strength: 
the  majority  can  not  take  advantage  of  the 
ample  pollen  supply  because  of  their  present 
numerical  weakness. 

This  weakness  came  from  the  incessant 
call  for  pollen  in  the  early  days  of  April. 
Nearly  every  day  the  winds  were  cutting, 
apparently  coming  from  distant  fields  of 
snow  and  ice.  Much  sunshine  had  brought 
out  numerous  flowers,  and  the  bees  were 
out  for  the  pollen.   They  never  came  back. 

It  would  be  useless  and  foolish  to  try  to 
stimulate  brood-rearing  under  these  circum- 
stances. No  amount  of  sjrup  would  fill  the 
bill.  Better  far  to  check  the  energies  of  the 
bees  along  that  line  till  pollen-gathering  can 
be  carried  on  with  safety.  Such  checking 
would  conserve  the  bee-forces  and  the  stores. 

The  experience  of  this  spring  has  still 
further  confirmed  me  in  my  belief  in  one  or 
two  maxims  which  have  been  often  reiterat- 
ed. Abundant  stores  in  the  fall,  and  a  good 
queen,  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  the 
spring.  By  stores  I  mean  pollen  as  well  as 
honey.  Though  I  prefer  the  bees  to  pass 
the  winter  with  little  pollen  uncovered,  I 
want  quantities  uncovered  in  early  spring. 

In  a  normal  colony  in  this  locality  the  fall 
finds  the  following  conditions  present.  A 
brood-chamber  has  a  spherical  portion,  near 
its  lower  edge,  of  empty  comb.  Around  this 
empty-cell  sphere,  especially  back  and  above, 
is  a  concentric  ring  of  fall  honey  with  little 
pollen  underlying  it.  Around  this  ring  is 
another  which  has  several  pounds  of  pollen 
underlying  it,  which  pollen  was  stored  and 
preserved  under  honey  in  the  summer  days 
when  the  queen's  prolificness  was  beginning 
to  decline.  Then,  last  of  all,  will  come  more 
or  less  clear  honey. 

Winter  uses  up  the  fall  honey;  and  as  little 
pollen  is  uncovered  there  is  but  little  brood- 
rearing.  Late  in  February  the  bees  begin 
to  dip  into  the  ring  of  pollen,  and  breeding 
will  go  on  apace.  Soon  honey  and  pollen 
will  oe  used  equally  fast.  By  the  time  the 
last  ring  of  honey  is  reached,  the  bees  will 
be  getting  out  for  new  honey  and  new  pollen. 

Such  is  the  normal  condition  in  my  let-alone 
hives,  as  I  have  verified  again  and  again. 
These  colonies  with  their  undisturbed  brood- 
chambers  are,  with  few  exceptions,  ahead  of 
my  home  colonies  in  early  May.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  any  scheme  to  turn  syrup  in- 
to bees  in  early  spring,  unless  supplemented 
with  some  suitable  pollen  supply,  will  give 
discouraging  results. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

[Gleanings  has  taken  no  particular  stand 
on  this  matter  of  feeding,  except  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  evidence  or  late  strongs 
ly  supported  the  statement  that  bees  should 
be  fed  liberally  in  the  fall  —  enough  to  last 
till  new  honey  came  in,  rather  than  to  feed 
sparingly  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring. 
Of  course  it  would  be  understood  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a  supply  of  nitrogenous 
food  also,  or  there  would  be  little  or  no 
brood-rearing. — Ed.] 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


TROUBLE  IN  INTRODUCING. 

I  am  having  trouble  with  the  southern-bred 
untested  queen  I  bought  of  a  breeder  some 
two  or  three  weeks  ago.  I  introduced  her 
in  the  usual  way,  the  colony  accepting  her 
seemingly  peaceably,  which  fact  I  wrote  you. 
After  two  days  from  the  time  she  was  releas- 
ed I  looked  into  the  colony  to  see  if  she  had 
commenced  laying,  and  found  her  balled  but 
with  no  eggs.  I  released  her  quickly,  placed 
her  in  the  cage  again,  put  the  cage  upside 
down  between  the  top-bars  in  the  center  of 
the  hive,  and  left  her  thus  for  about  48  hours. 
Then  I  released  her  again  and  watched  her 
carefully,  and  all  seemed  to  go  well  for  about 
two  days  more,  when,  on  opening  the  hive 
again,  I  found  her  balled  and  still  no  eggs. 
Again  I  caged  her  as  before,  leaving  her  caged 
about  a  day,  when  I  took  a  frame  of  mostly 
sealed  brood  from  another  hive  and  placed 
it  in  the  queenless  colony,  thinking  it  might 
encourage  her  to  lay,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  colony, 
which  has  been  without  a  laying  queen  since 
last  fall. 

For  about  48  hours  all  was  peaceable  in  the 
hive  again,  but  I  could  not  see  that  she  had 
laid  any  unless  on  the  edges  of  the  comb  of 
brood  we  gave  her;  but  we  found  her  balled 
again.  Tiring  of  the  game  we  caged  her 
again  and  left  her  in  the  hive,  and — well, 
here  we  are  to  you  for  advice. 

The  queen  seems  well  and  lively,  but  in 
size  and  appearance  she  looks  almost  like  a 
virgin.  But  it  is  not  unusual  for  mailed 
queens  to  look  that  way  for  a  few  days  after 
being  released.  I  have  introduced  a  good 
many  queens,  but  have  not  had  any  act  quite 
like  this.  If  you  could  advise  me  what  to  do 
in  this  case  we  should  appreciate  it  very 
much.  W.  P.  Keeper. 

Summerville,  Pa.,  May  9. 

[There  is  a  possibility  that  she  might  have 
been  a  virgin,  she  having  been  put  into  the 
cage  by  mistake  of  the  breeder.  If  she  were 
such,  of  course  he  should  replace  her.  There 
is  one  thing  you  did  that  may  have  caused 
the  trouble  of  balling.  It  is  bad  policy  to 
open  the  hive  just  about  the  time  the  queen 
is  to  be  released.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  di- 
rections usually  sent  you  will  see  it  is  not 
advisable  to  release  the  queen  at  the  time  of 
opening  the  hive,  for  very  often  the  disturb- 
ance causes  the  bees  to  ball  her,  even  one 
that  has  been  in  the  hive  for  a  year  or  so.  A 
colony  that  has  been  queenless  for  some 
length  of  time  is  very  sensitive,  and  the  very 
act  of  opening  the  hive  not  infrequently 
causes  the  bees  to  attack  the  queen,  especial- 
ly if  she  is  just  released.  This  would  be  true 
of  a  laying  queen,  but  a  virgin  queen  the 
bees  would  be  likely  to  attack  and  kill  if  she 
were  four  or  five  days  old,  and  the  colony 
strong,  almost  as  soon  as  she  was  released. 
Experience  has  shown  us  that  it  is  better  to 


let  the  bees  release  the  queen  themselves, 
and  not  open  the  hive  for  several  days.  To 
do  this  the  bees  are  supposed  to  gnaw  away 
at  the  cardboard;  and  if  they  do  not  get  this 
gnawed  away,  it  is  removed  by  the  apiarist 
to  expose  the  candy;  then  the  bees  should 
eat  out  the  candy,  thus  releasing  the  queen 
in  from  five  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  bees 
must  get  in  a  state  of  quiet  before  the  queen 
is  released. — Ed.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  NORTHEASTERN  GERMANY. 

In  traveling  by  rail  through  Germany  I 
noticed  that  the  northeastern  section,  ap- 
proaching the  North  Sea,  is  mostly  a  level 
country,  used  for  pasturage  and  hay,  and  the 
people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  dairying.  There 
are,  however,  here  and  there,  great  stretches 
of  elevated  sandy  land,  densely  covered  with 
a  low  species  of  heather,  that  is  a  mass  of 
purple  bloom  throughout  summer  and  au- 
tumn, and  here  many  people  find  it  profit- 
able to  give  some  attention  to  bees.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  two  or  more  hives  near  a 
peasant's  cottage,  and  occasionally  you  will 
see  a  collection  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  hives 
cosily  housed  in  an  open  shed  built  for  their 
protection.  These  sheds  are  mostly  made 
with  two  shelves,  one  above  the  other,  so  as 
to  accommodate  adouble  number  of  hives,  and 
are  well  closed  in  the  rear.    Sometimes  the 


A  SMALL  SHEDDED  APIARY  AS  ONE  MAY  SEE  IN 
NORTHERN  GERMANY. 

sheds  are  built  like  a  house  court,  with  a 
locked  door  entrance,  thus  protecting  the 
bees  from  robbers  as  well  as  from  annoying 
or  injurious  winds.  The  hives  appear  like  a 
large  closed  stone  or  cement  jug,  with  the 
entrance  near  the  top,  as  indicated  in  the 
sketch.  How  the  honey  is  taken  out  I  can 
not  say.  It  may  be  that,  like  the  jug  money- 
banks  for  children,  those  honey-banks  have 
to  be  broken  to  get  the  honey  stored  in  them. 
LaPark,  Pa.  Geo.  W.  Park. 


BUTTERMILK  BUCKWHEAT  PANCAKES  VERSUS 
THOSE  MADE  WITH  YEAST. 

"There  are  more  ways  to  the  woods  than 
one"  is  also  true  when  it  comes  to  making 
pancakes;  and,  I  would  add,  there  is  still  a 
difference  between  getting  to  the  woods  and 
making  pancakes,  which  will  be  appreciated 
when  you  eat  the  pancakes  made  with  sour 
buttermilk.  Everybody  will  probably  agree 
with  me  that  there  will  be  no  difference  in 
the  woods,  no  matter  which  road  you  take  to 
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get  there.  When  we  get  into  the  thick  wood, 
it's  woods!  But  how  about  the  pancakes! 
Yes,  we  have  eaten  pancakes  made  of  yeast, 
such  as  the  ''lightning,"  but  never  can  they 
compare  with  such  as  are  made  with  good 
thick  rich  sour  buttermilk,  a  little  salt,  and 
buckwheat  flour,  and  then  made  light  with 
soda.  We  do  not  want  the  batter  too  thick; 
it  must  spread  out  easily  upon  the  hot  grid- 
dle. There  must  also  be  no  soda  odor  per- 
ceptible when  or  after  the  cakes  are  baked. 
Experience  alone  is  the  guide  as  to  how  much 
soda  is  needed  to  neutrahze  the  acid  in  the 
buttermilk.  Of  course,  the  older  it  is  the 
more  soda  is  required.  We  start  the  batter 
the  evening  before  it  is  wanted,  then  stir  in 
the  soda  just  before  baking.  The  batter  left 
over  is  saved  for  the  next  meal,  replenished 
with  the  same  kind  of  buttermilk,  and  flour 
and  soda  added  as  already  stated.  We  want 
no  water.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stir  up  the 
batter  the  evening  before.  It  may  be  done 
just  before  it  is  wanted  if  the  buttermilk  is 
right.  Of  course,  if  one  does  not  live  in  the 
country  he  may  be  unable  to  obtain  the  gen- 
uine buttermilk,  and  he  will  have  to  put  up 
with  what  he  can  get.  We  here  have  real 
cows — can  eat  real  butter,  and  have  the  real 
stuff  for  making  pancakes,  which  will  touch 
the  spot  that  no  yeast  pancakes  can.  We 
also  have  the  real  cream  and  the  real  honey 
to  go  with  the  real  buttermilk  pancakes — in- 
separable if  you  want  a  real  treat. 

I  am  aware  that  a  great  many  people  eat 
yeast-raised  milk  pancakes  and  pretend  to 
enjoy  them;  but  when  such  have  once  eaten 
breakfast  with  me  they  always  regret  that 
they  can  not  live  the  time  over  again  they 
think  they  have  wasted  in  eating  yeast-raised 
pancakes.  F.  Greiner. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 


BEES  IN  POSSESSION  OF  A  BARN;  NO  BROOD 
IN  HIVE  EXCEPT  QUEEN-CELLS. 

Page  221,  April  15,  Gleanings,  I  saw  the 
editorial  on  "bees  and  neighbors."  I  had  a 
similar  case  at  about  the  same  date.  Mr. 
Ansbaugh,  whose  barn  is  about  40  rods  from 
my  apiary,  called  to  me  and  said,  "Say,  your 
bees  are  over  here  in  my  barn — I  guess  about 
two  bushels  of  them;  and  they  won't  let  me 
in."  He  was  good-natured  about  it,  and  at 
sundown  his  barn  was  again  in  his  own  pos- 
session. 

Another  peculiar  case  which  I  had  was  a 
colony  which  died  of  starvation  during  last 
winter.  On  opening  the  hive  I  found  one 
queen-cell  where  the  queen  had  hatched  and 
gone.  On  another  comb  I  found  three 
queens  in  sealed  ceils  which  would  have 
hatched,  or,  rather,  emerged,  in  two  or  three 
days.  This  was  all  the  brood  there  was  in 
the  hive.  Is  this  unusual,  or  does  it  often 
happen? 

I  believe  my  bees  have  foul  brood.  How 
can  I  tell  for  myself"?  G.  W.  JoiCE. 

Montpelier,  O.,  April  29. 

[It  seems  very  evident  that  the  presence 
of  the  queen-cells  in  the  hive  that  died  indi- 
cated queenlessness  some  time  before  the 


colony  succumbed.  Before  the  queen  died 
she  probably  left  a  few  eggs,  and  over  two 
or  three  of  these  the  surviving  bees  con- 
structed cells;  but  the  spring  being  back- 
ward, the  little  colony  was  not  strong  enough 
to  weather  it  through.  The  bees  were  get- 
ting old;  and  as  they  went  out  in  quest  of 
stores  they  possibly  perished.  Spring  dwin- 
dling is  probably  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
old  bees  flying  out  and  never  returning. 
Unless  there  are  young  bees  coming  on  in 
rapid  succession  the  colony  will  dwindle 
down  to  nothing. 

It  is  evident  that  the  bees  in  the  barn  were 
after  artificial  pollen.  This  is  the  first  year 
we  have  had  reports  of  any  thing  like  this, 
so  far  as  we  can  remember.  Natural  pollen 
was  very  late  in  coming  in,  and  the  poor  bees 
had  to  get  something.  If  a  single  bee  should 
find  a  little  bran  in  the  barn  it  would  bring 
dozens  of  others  just  the  same  as  if  it  had 
found  a  little  sweet. 

You  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  foul  brood 
on  page  340,  last  issue. — Ed.] 


KEEPING  SUGAR  STORES   AND   HONEY  SEPA- 
RATE; IS  IT  PRACTICABLE? 

The  following  rather  puzzling  problem  has 
arisen.  Last  fall  I  fed  a  liberal  amount  of 
syrup  to  each  colony.  They  wintered  very 
nicely,  but  some  of  the  weaker  colonies  were 
killed  by  the  severe  spring  weather  after  be- 
ing placed  upon  their  stands.  A  letter  from 
home  advises  me  that  we  now  have  on  hand 
a  larger  amount  of  sealed  stores  than  the 
bees  can  consume  before  the  honey-flow. 
We  need  all  of  our  combs  in  building  up  the 
colonies.  Again,  we  wish  to  prevent  the 
mixing  of  these  stores  with  the  honey.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do? 

The  clover  around  home  is  looking  fine. 
A  neighbor  says  that  he  has  never  had  a  fin- 
er catch  of  alsike  clover. 

Carl  H.  Hanson. 

Madison,  Wis.,  May  14. 

[It  will  do  no  harm  to  let  honey  and  sugar 
syrup  mix  in  the  same  combs,  providing  that 
such  honey  is  not  later  carried  up  into  the 
supers  containing  sections;  and  providing, 
of  course,  that  it  is  not  extracted  and  sold  as 
pure  honey.  There  is  no  way  you  can  sepa- 
rate this  honey  from  the  syrup,  nor  is  there 
any  way  by  which  you  can  prevent  the  bees 
from  storing  honey  along  with  the  sugar 
syrup  unless  you  use  entirely  separate  combs, 
or  extract  those  you  have  containing  stores. 
—Ed.] 


BAIT-SECTIONS  PLACED  IN  THE  COLDEST  PART 
OF  THE  SUPER;  IS  THE  PRACTICE  TO  BE 
ADVISED? 

My  experience  is  that,  if  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation are  used  in  the  brood-nest,  and  bait 
sections  are  put  in  the  center  of  the  super 
above,  the  queen  is  sure  to  fill  these  bait 
sections  with  drone  brood,  as  she  has  no 
room  for  it  below.  I  get  my  supers  filled 
more  solidly  by  putting  bait  sections  in  the 
coldest  part.  Oi  course,  if  the  queen  had 
plenty  of  drone  comb  below,  the  results 
might  be  different.    The  only  baits  that  I 
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have  used  in  the  center  of  the  super  are  very 
small,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  the  queen 
can  not  use  them.  From  tvvo  to  four  bait 
combs  in  the  center  of  the  super,  without  an 
excluder  between,  makes  a  little  nest  for  the 
queen  just  to  her  liking.  C.  B.  Palmer. 
Bradshaw,  Neb. 

[Ordinarily  the  queen  would  not  lay  drone 
eggs  in  these  baits  if  they  contained  nothing 
but  drawn  worker  comb.  In  most  localities 
bees  would  pay  no  attention  to  baits  placed 
in  the  cold  corners.  If  you  are  troubled 
much  with  queens  going  above  you  had  bet- 
ter use  queen-excluding  honey-boards;  then 
put  your  baits  where  they  will  do  some  good. 
—Ed.]   


CAN  THE  DOOLITTLE  METHOD  BE  USED  FOR  EX- 
TRACTED-HONEY  PRODUCTION? 

Mr.  Doolittle,  I  have  read  your  book,  "A 
Year's  Work  in  an  Out-apiary,"  with  much 
interest  and  will  ask  you  for  some  advice. 
Can  I  use  this  method  for  extracting  combs 
by  tiering  up  the  supers  and  then  extract  in 
the  fall?  I  use  divisible  brood-chamber  hives 
and  only  one  size  in  frames  six  inches  deep 
inside. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  many  visits  you 
must  make  in  winter  for  controlling  bees  in 
the  cellar,  and  how  this  farmer's  cellar  was 
constructed  according  to  fresh-air  ventila- 
tion, size,  etc.  Further,  if  you  use  the  en- 
trance two  inches  high  in  the  winter,  is  it 
not  too  much  air  for  the  bees? 

This  spring  I  shall  build  a  hill-cellar  for  50 
or  60  colonies;  and  as  lumber  is  very  cheap 
in  my  country,  I  had  thought  of  using  this 
material  for  roof,  walls,  and  floor  by  prevent- 
ing the  wood  from  rotting. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  if  you  will  ad- 
vise me  to  use  lumber  or  not,  and  how  to 
construct  this  cellar  according  to  size  and 
ventilation.  EWALD  Omdahl. 

Drammen,  Norway. 

[Mr.  Doolittle  replies:] 

Yes,  you  can  use  the  plan  given  in  my 
book  for  extracting,  either  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  in  the  fall,  or  extracting  after  each 
flow  of  honey,  so  as  to  keep  the  different 
kinds  of  honey  separate.  But  if  I  were  you, 
or  any  other  who  wished  to  run  an  apiary 
(or  a  single  colony)  for  extracted  honey,  I 
would  simply  add  story  after  story  of  combs 
as  the  bees  needed,  and  do  nothing  else;  for 
all  of  my  experience,  observation,  and  ex- 
periments tell  me  that,  if  empty  combs  are 
added  to  any  and  every  colony  as  needed, 
not  one  colony  in  50  will  try  to  swarm.  The 
plan  as  given  in  "A  Year's  Work  in  an  Out- 
apiary"  is  for  comb  or  section  honey,  and 
the  work  necessary  for  the  production  of 
comb  honey  is  not  required  in  producing  the 
extracted. 

2.  The  farmer's  cellar  is  just  like  any  farm- 
er's cellar,  and  he  uses  it  as  he  pleases  dur- 
ing the  winter.  For  the  30  to  50  colonies  I 
winter  there,  I  provide  no  extra  means  of 
ventilation,  nor  do  I  go  there  from  the  time 
the  bees  are  set  in  till  I  go  in  the  spring  to 
take  them  out.    If  100  or  more  were  to  be 


wintered,  probably  special  ventilation  would 
be  needed.    As  a  cellar  built  of  lumber  in 
this  country  would  surely  rot,  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  advise  in  your  last  question. 
Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


A  SMOKER  BELLOWS  PROVIDED  WITH  A  HAN- 
DLE; A  SCHEME  FOR  WINTERING. 

I  have  one  of  your  smokers  on  which  I  have 
put  a  wire  handle  that  I  think  is  very  handy 
in  carrying  the  smoker  about. 


I  should  like  to  have  you  see  the  way  I 
pack  my  bees  for  winter.  I  use  mulching 
from  my  horse-barn,  and  I  pack  my  bees  on 
their  summer  stands.  In  very  cold  weather 
the  mulching  freezes  and  does  not  thaw  out 
until  quite  late  in  the  spring,  thus  giving  an 
even  temperature.  I  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  packing  my  bees  in  this  v/ay. 

Victoria,  111.  C.  E.  CoLEMAN. 


TO  STOP  BEES  FROM  WORKING  AROUND.  CAT- 
TLE-FEEDING TROUGHS. 

I  have  been  troubled  by  bees  working  on 
cattle-feed  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years, 
but  have  found  a  way  to  overcome  it  partly. 
There  are  two  large  cattle-feeders  within  a 
mile  of  my  yard.  When  they  are  finishing 
their  cattle  for  market,  from  Feb.  15  to  April 
15,  they  feed  ground  corn.  The  feeding  is 
done  in  open  feed-bunks,  or  troughs  out  in 
the  yard.  I  have  seen  the  corn  in  these 
bunks  black  with  bees;  and,  because  of  the 
cattle  fighting  them,  they  sometimes  become 
cross. 

The  only  prevention  seems  to  be  to  have 
a  large  bunk  or  two  at  home,  and  have  plen- 
ty of  ground  corn  in  it  whenever  the  day  is 
warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly.  My  yard 
is  in  a  large  grove,  well  sheltered,  and  the 
bees  prefer  to  work  at  home,  and  do  not  lo- 
cate the  neighbors'  feed-yards  if  I  have  feed 
out  the  first  few  warm  days.  The  bees  work 
best  where  the  feed-troughs  are  set  on  a 
slant,  raising  the  north  end  of  a  fourteen- 
foot  trough  about  three  feet.  This  puts  the 
corn  in  the  warm  sunshine,  so  the  bees  can 
keep  it  rolling  down  hill.  They  want  only 
the  finest  flour  or  dust,  and  work  best  where 
the  com  has  not  been  ground  too  fine,  but 
just  crushed  into  pieces  the  size  of  rice.  In 
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grinding  it  this  way  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  flour  along  with  it.  We  get 
the  best  results  by  using  a  common  feed- 
grinder  or  crusher,  and  grinding  cobs  and 
all,  and  mixing  in  about  one-fourth  oats 
while  grinding.  An  apiary  of  200  colonies 
will  work  over  about  ten  or  fifteen  bushels 
in  a  day,  and  clean  out  all  the  fine  flour;  but 
on  account  of  the  weather  they  do  not  work 
more  than  a  day  or  two  a  week  at  that  time 
of  the  year. 

We  tried  feeding  sugar  syrup  and  honey 
both  at  the  cattle-yards  and  at  home;  but 
that  did  not  stop  the  trouble.  We  also  tried 
oat  flour  and  white  corn  flour,  which  is  put 
out  by  an  oatmeal  factory  in  Sioux  City,  but 
the  bees  would  hardly  touch  it,  as,  in  the 
fine  grinding,  all  parts  of  the  kernels  seemed 
to  be  mixed  togetner,  and  I  believe  the  grain 
is  sterilized  or  otherwise  treated  at  the  mill. 
As  soon  as  the  maple  and  elms  are  in  bloom 
the  trouble  instantly  stops. 

Edward  G.  Brown. 

Sergeant  Bluff,  Iowa. 


WHY  so  MANY   DEAD   BEES   IN  FRONT  OF  A 
HIVE  JUST  OCCUPIED  BY  A  SWARM? 

Yesterday  a  swarm  found  its  way  into  an 
empty  hive  which  I  had  standing  outside 
ready  for  use,  and  to-day  I  found  about  two 
quarts  of  dead  bees  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
and  a  tremendous  amount  of  w^.x  flakes  such 
as  we  sometimes  find  on  the  bottom-board. 
Can  you  account  for  this?      E.  B.  Stone. 

Campbell,  Cal.,  April  21. 

[It  is  evident  that  the  swarm,  on  entering 
the  hive  and  taking  possession,  cleaned  out 
a  quantity  of  dead  bees  that  were  already  in 
the  hive.  The  very  fact  that  you  found  more 
or  less  litter  thrown  out  at  the  same  time 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  mak- 
ing a  general  job  of  housecleaning,  throwing 
out  all  loose  dirt,  and,  of  course,  all  dead 
bees.  We  should  doubt,  however,  if  what 
you  saw  were  **  wax  flakes,"  as  bees  are  not 
likely  to  throw  away  good  property  like  this. 
—Ed.]   


CAN  BEES  FLY  BACKWARD? 

An  interesting  question  regarding  the  hab- 
its of  bees  has  come  to  my  attention,  and  I 
should  be  grateful  if  you  or  some  of  your 
workers  could  help  to  answer  it.  It  is  this: 
Can  a  bee  fly  backward?    If  so,  how? 

Dorchester,  Mass.        Wm.  H.  Sterne. 

[Bees  can  gyrate  back  and  forth  sidewise, 
and  can  also  fly  backward,  but  not  on  the 
same  plane.  When  they  do  fly  back  it  is  on 
a  descending  line  as  if  they  were  sliding  back- 
ward down  hill.  We  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  fly  backward 
on  a  horizontal  line  like  the  hummingbird. 
If  you  will  watch  the  bees  when  they  are 
just  about  to  alight  in  front  of  an  entrance 
you  will  notice,  sometimes,  how  they  will  fly 
some  four  or  five  inches  above  the  entrance, 
almost  alighting  on  the  hive,  and  then  by  a 
quick  sliding  down  movement  will  slide 
backward  on  their  wings,  as  it  were,  down 


hill,  until  they  reach  a  plane  about  on  the 
line  of  the  entrance,  when  they  will  alight 
and  crawl  in. — Ed.] 


A    COLONY    45     YEARS    OLD    THAT  NEVER 
SWARMS. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Schaffner,  of  Derry  Church,  Pa., 
a  man  grown  old  in  the  bee  business,  and  an 
honored  member  of  the  Lebanon  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association,  is  the  owner  of  a  colony  of 
bees  45  years  old.  This  remarkable  colony 
still  occupies  the  original  hive,  which  is  a 
common  box  hive,  much  in  use  at  that  time. 
On  top  of  this  hive  is  a  receptacle  for  three 
drawers  like  boxes  for  surplus  honey.  Each 
drawer  holds,  when  filled,  17  lbs.  of  honey, 
which  the  bees  fill  every  year,  giving  their 
owner  about  50  lbs.  of  surplus  honey.  They 
still  occupy  the  original  combs;  there  is  noth- 
ing done  to  them  with  the  exception  of  put- 
ting on  the  surplus  arrangement,  and  the 
taking  off  at  the  season.  The  most  remark- 
able feature,  however,  is  that  they  never 
swarmed  to  Mr.  Schaffner's  knowledge,  but 
supersede  their  queen  from  time  to  time  as 
it  becomes  necessary.  How  is  that  for  a  non- 
swarming  strain?  E.  L.  Brown, 

Lebanon,  Pa. 


increase  BY  THE  ALEXANDER  PLAN. 

I  had  planned  to  make  increase  this  season 
on  the  Imes  laid  out  by  the  late  E.  W.  Alex- 
ander— by  putting  the  new  hive  on  top  of  the 
old  one,  with  excluder  between,  and  raising 
up  a  frame  with  the  queen  on  it;  and  then, 
when  full  of  brood,  separate  the  two.  It 
works  finely  so  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  except 
that  there  is  sulking  in  the  old  hive  while 
they  are  waiting  for  the  young  queen  to  be- 
gin laying.  If  some  one  could  only  devise 
some  way  to  get  a  young  queen  matured  and 
laying  in  the  lower  hive  before  separating 
the  two  the  system  would  be  complete. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  combs 
built  from  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the 
upper  hive,  without  wiring? 

Warren,  Minn,         Ernest  L,  Brown. 

[It  is  hardly  safe  to  use  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation unless  the  frames  are  wired.  Of 
course,  one  can  use  extra-heavy  foundation 
without  wires;  but  that  would  be  too  expen- 
sive.— Ed.]   


TANGLEFOOT"  PREPARATION  TO  PREVENT 
ANTS  FROM  GETTING  INTO  HIVES  OR  TANKS. 

I  often  see  notes  of  how  to  keep  ants  out 
of  hives.  We  use  around  our  trees,  to  keep 
Fuller's  rose-beetle  down  (they  eat  the  young 
buds),  a  preparation  known  as  tree-tangle- 
foot. It  IS  essentially  the  same  thing  as  is 
used  to  make  fly-paper.  It  comes  in  tin  pails, 
and  is  doubed  in  a  narrow  band  around  the 
tree.  I  have  used  it  to  keep  ants  out  of  my 
honey-tank.  I  have  never  been  bothered 
with  ants  in  the  hives.         R.  K.  Bishop. 

Orange,  Cal. 

[This  is  a  good  suggestion.  Our  southern 
bee-keepers  who  are  troubled  with  ants  will 
please  take  notice. — Ed.] 
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A  PECULIAR  WHITE  PARASITE;  WHAT  KILLED 
THE  BEES? 

During  last  season  I  lost  about  half  of  my 
bees.  The  working  bees  did  not  appear  to 
live  as  long  as  usual.  I  had  ten  colonies  that 
became  queenless  within  a  few  days  in  the 
latter  part  of  May.  Upon  examining  one  of 
my  queens  that  died  this  spring  I  saw  para- 
sites on  her  in  the  form  of  a  small  white 
louse.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  what 
you  consider  advisable  to  do  in  this  case? 

Beyley,  Ont.,  April  24.      Thos.  McKee. 

[This  was  referred  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface, 
Economic  Zoologist  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who 
replies:] 

Jlr.  i?oof.— Replying  to  your  letter  of  tlie  11th.  referring  to 
a  white  parasite  on  a  queen-bee  that  died  this  spring,  belong- 
ing to  Thomas  McKee.  of  Beyley.  Ontario.  1  beg  to  say  that  I 
agree  that  it  is  not  Braula  cceca.  and  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  a 
guess  as  to  what  it  is.  Evidently,  there  is  something  wrong. 
I  should  "ike  to  see  specimens  of  it.  when  I  can  reply  with 
greater  intelligence,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so.  I  wish  that 
all  persons  would  be  informed  of  the  importance  of  keeping  a 
watch  for  any  unusual  conditions,  phenomena,  piests.  diseases, 
etc.,  and  preserve  specimens,  illustrating  the  points  observed, 
and  sending  them  to  some  person  who  would  be  interested  in 
studying  the  subject  to  the  full  extent.  Of  course.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips,  in  charge  of  apiculture  at  Washington.  D.  C.  would 
be  glad  to  receive  such  specimens  as  well  as  myself  and  others 
interested  in  this  line.  If  your  inquirer  will  kindly  send  spec- 
imens inclosed  in  some  kind  of  box  or  vessel  that  will  prevent 
their  being  crushed  in  the  mail,  we  should  be  glad  to  examine 
them  and  give  a  prompt  and  detailed  reply.  I  regret  that,  un- 
der present  conditions,  I  can  say  nothing  more. 

H.  A.  Surface.  Economic  Zoologist. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  12. 


sweet  clover  where  NOTHING  ELSE  WILL 
GROW. 

I  want  to  try  sweet  clover  in  this  very 
dry  part  of  the  "panhandle"  country. 
Should  I  get  seed  from  a  section  where  there 
is  much  rainfall  or  from  a  dryer  one?  I  was 
referred  to  you.  Kindly  quote  me  seed,  and 
give  any  suggestion  you  like.  We  have  not 
had  an  inch  of  rain  in  the  last  five  months, 
yet  in  the  last  ten  years  it  has  averaged  24.08 
inches;  last  year,  19.09.  We  expect  rain 
now  at  any  time.  We  sow  alfalfa  in  August. 
I  sowed  red  clover  last  June,  and  it  did  well. 

Canyon  City,  Texas,  May  17.    N.  Schee. 

[There  would  be  no  reason  why  sweet- 
clover  seed  grown  in  a  country  where  there 
is  rainfall  would  not  grow  just  as  well  in  a 
dry  climate  as  seed  grown  in  such  climate. 
Sweet  clover  thrives  where  almost  nothing 
else  will  grow.  If  the  soil  is  absolutely  dry 
it  will  not  grow;  but  it  will  thrive  nicely  on 
some  alkali  lands  where  alfalfa  will  be  chok- 
ed out  entirely.  If  you  propose  sowing  it  on 
the  same  land  that  you  sow  red  clover  and 
alfalfa  it  will  grow  of  course.  If  the  soil  will 
not  grow  any  thing  but  sage  brush,  you 
could  hardly  expect  sweet  clover  to  do  much 
if  any  thing.  There  must  be  a  rainfall  at 
some  time  of  the  year;  and  if  no  rainfall, 
there  must  be  some  irrigation.  We  found 
much  of  it  growing  in  Colorado  up  on  the 
mesas  on  the  western  slope,  where  nothing 
else  would  take  hold.  When  the  alkali  work- 
ed up  through  the  soil  it  killed  out  the  alfal- 
fa, but  sweet  clover  took  its  place. — Ed. 


AFTER  ARTIFICIAL   POLLEN  IN  A  GRAIN -ELE- 
VATOR. 

In  April,  1903,  my  bees  were  carrying  pol- 
len in  large  quantities;  and,  judging  from 


the  color,  I  could  not  tell  where  it  came  from. 
In  the  afternoon  I  was  notified  by  an  eleva- 
tor owner,  located  about  40  rods  from  my 
apiary,  that  my  bees  were  bothering  them  in 
the  elevator;  and,  sure  enough,  they  were 
there  by  the  thousands,  on  their  "  hands  and 
knees, "  digging  away  in  a  pile  of  wheat  bran 
near  an  open  door — the  prettiest  sight  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  Hundreds  were  at  the  in- 
side of  a  closed  window  trying  to  get  away 
with  their  load  of  artificial  pollen.  I  opened 
the  window,  let  them  out,  and  requested  the 
elevator  man  to  leave  the  door  closed  the 
next  day,  when  I  gave  them  all  the  bran  they 
needed  in  the  apiary,  which  ended  the  trou- 
ble. Albert  Tien. 
Falmouth,  Mich.,  April  22. 


UNITING  THE  WORKER  BEES   OF  TWO  COLO- 
NIES. 

One  large  colony  will  make  more  than 
double  the  honey  that  two  swarms,  each  be- 
ing half  its  size,  will  store.  The  large  swarm 
conserves  the  warmth  so  that  it  can  draw 
out  the  comb,  and  thicken  and  store  the 
honey  with  more  efficiency  than  two  small 
ones. 

To  utilize  this  principle  the  writer  has  a 
plan  which  he  intends  to  try  the  coming 
season.  He  would  like  other  bee-keepers 
to  try  it  and  write  to  him,  so  that  results 
can  be  compared. 

The  plan  is  to  place  two  hives  with  bees 
together  side  by  side,  and  put  a  double 
width  super  above  them,  so  that  the  work- 
ing bees  can  form  one  cluster  in  the  super. 

If  desired,  the  super  can  be  made  of  t^vo 
halves,  so  that  one  person  can  remove  each 
half  separately  when  fiUed  with  honey. 

The  writer  will  be  glad  to  advise  about 
any  details  with  bee-keepers  who  may  be 
interested  in  trying  this  plan. 

Wm.  B.  Leitch. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  May  22. 


BEES  in  CAVES  AND   ROCKS;  HONEY  BY  THE 

barrel. 

I  took  a  colony  out  of  a  rock  to-day,  and 
secured  a  barrel  of  comb  and  honey.  At  an- 
other time  I  took  a  colony  out  of  a  badger- 
hole  in  the  ground.  It  looks  natural  to  see 
bees  fly  into  a  tree  or  in  and  out  of  a  rock; 
but  to  see  them  go  down  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground  is  something  new — to  me  at  least. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  there  are  hun- 
dreds or  colonies  of  bees  in  houses  and 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  rocks,  caves,  etc.  In 
one  instance  a  colony  of  bees  took  up  their 
abode  in  a  chimney,  and  they  remained 
there  six  years.  I  was  once  looking  for  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  a  rocky  hill,  and  suddenly 
two  bees  stung  me  on  the  chin.  I  slid  down 
past  the  entrance  of  the  cavity  that  held 
the  colony  in  the  rock.  It  took  three  sticks 
of  dynamite  to  blast  the  rock  away  so  that  I 
could  get  to  the  bees.  About  one-third  of 
the  bees  stayed  in  the  cavity,  another  third 
went  up  into  the  air,  and  I  guess  the  last 
third  stung  me.  Chas.  S.  Kinzie. 

Riverside,  California. 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.— 
Matt.  5 : 17. 

Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth:  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.— MATT.  10 : 34. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about  law  en- 
forcement. It  is  getting  to  be  such  a  com- 
mon thing  to  evade  and  disregard  the  laws 
of  our  land  that  we  are  getting  so  we  think 
nothing  of  it,  comparatively.  Even  in  our 
homes,  in  the  family  circle,  laws  are  trans- 
gressed, but  the  transgressor  is  not  punish- 
ed. The  mob  that  takes  the  law  into  its  own 
hand,  and  breaks  down  our  jails  in  order  to 
punish  some  culprit,  gives  as  an  excuse  that 
laws  are  a  dead  letter  nowadays.  Murders 
are  committed  in  cold  blood  in  plain  day- 
hght,  but  the  murderer  is  seldom  punished, 
or  at  least  he  gets  only  a  very  Kght  punish- 
ment, especially  if  he  has  the  money  to  em- 
ploy skillful  lawyers  and  attorneys.*  We  all 
know  this  should  not  be  so,  but  still  it  goes 
on.  Once  in  a  while,  it  is  true,  a  rich  man  is 
punished.  If  I  remember  correctly,  a  mil- 
lionaire somewhere  in  California  was  put  in 
prison;  but  it  made  a  sensation  all  over  the 
world.  Just  recently  another  millionaire 
who  defiantly  transgressed  the  law  was  put 
behind  the  bars  in  New  York,  and  I  hope  he 
is  there  yet.  In  our  present  temperance 
crusade,  people  have  been  astonished  (espe- 
cially the  saloon-keepers) ,  to  see  the  law  oc- 
casionally enforced  to  the  very  letter.  No 
wonder  they  were  surprised,  because  they 
and  their  fellows  had  been  transgressors  so 
long  that  nobody  expected  them  to  obey  the 
law  or  even  make  a  pretense  of  so  doing. 
Well,  now,  I  want  to  quote  something  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  the  matter.  I  read  it  very  carefully 
at  first,  and  then  read  it  over  carefully  again. 
Finally  I  took  it  to  prayer-meeting  and  read 
it,  as  I  was  to  lead  that  evening.  And  now  I 
want  to  submit  it  to  the  friends  who  read 
these  Home  papers. 

PUNISmNG  A  BAD  BOY. 

When  a  man  came  down  from  his  office  in  a  small 
city  to  the  curb  where  he  had  left  his  bicycle  on  a 
warm  day  last  summer,  he  found,  instead  of  his  wheel, 
a  disreputable  old  rattletrap,  and  immediately  notified 
the  police  of  his  loss.  His  friends  made  a  great  deal  of 
fun  of  him  for  losing  his  property  in  broad  daylight 
with  a  crowd  on  the  streets,  and  said  the  thief  must  be 
very  clever,  but  the  man  did  not  give  up  the  thought 
of  recovering  his  property.  He  was  able  to  buy  a  doz- 
en new  wheels  if  he  so  desired,  but  he  had  an  idea  that 
the  thief  was  not  a  stranger,  and  urged  the  police  to  be 
particularly  active  in  looking  for  it.  Several  weeks 
went  by,  and  at  last  he  received  the  information  that  a 
boy  of  fourteen  in  a  village  some  miles  away  had  the 
bicycle  in  his  possession,  while  the  old  one  he  had 
formerly  used  had  disappeared.  The  boy  was  arrest- 
ed and  the  wheel  recovered,  but  the  matter  did  not  end 
there. 

The  father  of  the  boy  made  all  haste  to  the  office  of 
the  man,  and  inquired  what  sum  of  money  would  set- 

*  By  the  way,  this  matter  of  graft,  and  letting  the  rich 
man  go  scot  free,  is  not  so  modern  a  thing  after  all. 
David  says  in  the  52d  Psalm,  7th  verse: 

This  Is  the  man  that  made  not  God  his  strength,  but  trusted 
in  the  abundance  of  his  riches,  and  strengthened  himself  in 
his  wickedness. 


tie  the  case.  "  I  know  how  these  things  are  managed," 
he  said  blandly,  "  and  we  will  have  it  all  over  in  a  few 
minutes."  But  he  found  that  the  owner  of  the  wheel 
was  not  in  the  market  for  a  bribe.  He  informed  the 
father  that  the  case  would  be  heard  in  court  where  it 
belonged,  and  the  boy  would  have  to  take  the  penalty 
for  his  misdeed.  Then  the  mother  tried  tears  and  hys- 
terics and  pleading,  but  the  gentleman  was  obdurate. 
The  mother  pointed  out  that  her  son's  career  would  be 
ruined,  and  that  it  was  his  first  offense;  so  every  thing 
demanded  that  proceedings  be  dropped.  Then  it  was 
that  the  owner  of  the  wheel,  nettled  by  the  scornful  re- 
mark of  the  mother  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  knew 
nothing  about  raising  children  any  way,  expressed 
himself  clearly  and  forcefully. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  quietly,  "  it  is  because  I  want  your 
son  to  have  a  chance  in  the  world  that  I  am  determined 
to  prosecute  this  case.  '  I  have  investigated  a  little,  and 
found  that,  since  childhood,  he  has  been  under  no  re- 
straint. He  has  disturbed  public  and  religious  meet- 
ings, committed  petty  thefts,  been  out  many  nights  un- 
til after  midnight,  and  neither  of  his  parents  knew 
where  he  spent  the  time.  He  has  been  a  truant  at 
school,  disobedient  at  school  and  at  home,  profane, 
vulgar,  and  generally  a  youthful  outlaw,  without  any 
steps  being  taken  to  restrain  him,  and  now  I  intend  to 
see  that  he  has  a  chance  to  make  a  good  citizen  before 
it  is  too  late."  To  the  Reform  Institution  that  boy 
went,  and  he  is  there  to-day.  The  mother  forsook  her 
hysterics  when  she  discovered  that  they  did  no  good, 
and  has  been  forced  to  see  that,  after  all,  law  and  order, 
are  fine  things  to  impress  upon  youthful  minds. 

Not  only  did  it  benefit  the  boy  in  the  case  and  give 
him  a  chance,  but  it  stirred  things  up  in  that  little  vil- 
lage to  such  an  extent  that  fathers  and  mothers  began 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  They  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  next  boy  to  get  a  chance  in  the  Reform  School 
might  be  nearer  home,  and  it  came  to  be  quite  the  thing 
to  get  the  youngsters  home  at  dark,  or  know  where 
they  were  and  what  they  were  doing.  And  mothers 
of  the  little  ones  realized  as  never  before  that  the  time 
to  begin  training  was  in  babyhood,  and  gave  more 
time  and  attention  to  home  rule.  The  mothers  who 
had  considered  themselves  models  of  indulgence  and 
loving  sympathy  with  the  little  ones,  suddenly  found 
out  that  firmness  and  discipline  are  needed  as  well. 
It  was  a  new  idea  in  the  community  that  a  boy  with  an 
indulgent  mother,  and  father  who  was  too  kind  to  pun- 
ish, had  had  no  chance  to  develop  into  a  good  citizen; 
but  after  a  while  they  saw  the  reasonableness  of  the 
thing  and  profited  by  it. 

Whether  the  boy  turns  out  well  or  ill  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  institution  that  shelters  him  has  the  repu- 
tation for  turning  out  good  citizens,  and  the  bachelor 
who  was  instrumental  in  placing  him  there  is  hoping 
he  may  see  the  thief  transformed  into  an  honest,  whole- 
some member  of  society.  It  has  been  done  with  just 
such  lads,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  again.  At  any  rate,  for  the  first  time  since  he  came 
into  the  world,  he  is  learning  to  respect  law  and  order, 
and  to  see  that  others  have  rights  as  well  as  himself. 
Under  wise,  kindly,  strict  discipline,  he  may  learn  self- 
control  and  how  to  make  his  life  useful  and  happy,  and 
that  is  more  than  he  ever  could  have  had  at  home. 

Hilda  Richmond. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  go  back  and  look  at  the 
second  paragraph  in  the  above.  I  wish  to 
call  special  attention  to  that  father  and  his 
remark,  *  *  I  know  how  these  things  are  man- 
aged." This  father,  you  see,  was  a  man  of 
age  and  experience.  He  understood  how 
things  were  done  when  a  crime  had  been 
committed;  yes,  he  even  said  blandly,  "We 
will  have  it  all  over  in  a  very  few  minutes." 
He  expected,  likely,  the  man  who  had  lost 
his  wheel  would  be  indignant,  and  he  might 
mention  a  pretty  big  price  before  his  wound- 
ed feelings  would  be  healed.  But  the  father 
had  .money,  and  he  was  prepared  to  pay  it, 
O  dear  friends!  it  is,  indeed,  true,  and  it  is 
the  shame  of  our  people,  and  the  shame  of 
our  nation,  that  he  who  has  the  "where- 
with "  to  pay  may  do  almost  as  he  pleases, 
and  go  scot  free.  We  can  thank  God  there 
are  a  few,  however,  who  can  reject  "bri- 
bery,"  and  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  it.  This 
mother  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  mothers 
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who  are  like  the  fathers.  She  tried  to  ex- 
plain that  it  was  her  boy;  that  they  were  peo- 
ple of  respectability  and  influence,  and  (al- 
though she  did  not'^say  it)  wealth.  It  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  her  family,  and  the  matter 
must  not  be  made  public.  It  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  papers.  Just  this  morning  I  heard 
a  bit  of  gossip.  As  a  rule  I  do  not  Hsten  to 
gossip;  but  there  is  a  moral  about  this  piece 
of  gossip  that  fits  right  in  here.  I  may  not 
have  got  it  right,  but  it  does  not  matter 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  Perhaps  you 
have  such  things  in  your  own  neighborhood. 
Some  young  people  went  out  to  a  dance  or 
something  of  the  kind.  They  were  out  late 
at  night;  and,  even  though  this  has  been  a 
prohibition  county  for  years  past,  they  car- 
ried along  some  beer.  Some  time  during  the 
night  (or  early  in  the  morning)  the  horse  ran 
off  a  bridge  and  broke  the  buggy;  but  when 
some  of  the  friends  who  kne\v  about  it  were 
watching  the  county  papers  to  see  what  they 
had  to  say,  we  were  gravely  informed  that 
the  editors  of  our  different  county  papers 
had  all  been  persuaded  to  keep  the  whole 
transaction  out  of  print.  Now,  as  I  have  said 
before,  this  special  occurrence  I  have  men- 
tioned may  not  have  happened;  but  things  of 
a  like  nature  are  happening,  and  the  safety 
of  our  boys  and  girls — yes,  the  safety  of  our 
nation — actually  rests  on  our  turning  the 
searchlight  of  the  daily  papers  on  just  such 
things  as  these,  and  letting  the  law  be  en- 
forced. 

In  our  own  town  one  of  our  prominent 
physicians  gave  a  man  a  prescription  to  get 
some  liquor.  He  said  he  wanted  it  for  his 
wife,  but  he  drank  it  himself  as  soon  as  he 
got  out  of  the  store,  and  came  very  near  los- 
ing his  life  as  a  consequence.  In  fact,  it  was 
reported  at  one  time  that  he  was  dead.  The 
matter,  after  considerable  discussion,  was 
submitted  to  the  Ohio  State  Attorney,  and 
his  decision  was  plain  and  clear  that  this  doc- 
tor who  wrote  his  prescription  and  the  drug- 
gist who  filled  it  were  both  violating  our 
temperance  laws.  Not  only  that,  our  county 
paper  tells  us  that  all  our  doctors,  or  nearly 
all  of  them,  have  been  violating  the  law  right 
along.  What  shall  we  do  about  it?  I  shall 
have  to  confess  that  it  is  a  pretty  hard  thing 
to  send  a  boy  to  prison  or  even  to  the  reform 
farm;  but  I  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  above 
article  that  it  is  oftentimes  the  kindest  thing 
that  can  be  done /or  the  boy,  to  send  him 
there. 

When  I  read  the  above  article  in  the  pray- 
er-meeting the  probate  judge  of  our  county 
was  present,  and  he  said  his  court  was  famil- 
iar with  these  things.  He  told  us  that  in 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  his  former  place  of  residence, 
he  knew  of  several  boys  who  had  been  re- 
formed, and  made  good  men  by  simply  send- 
ing them  to  the  reform  farm;  and  I  distinctly 
remember  one  boy  here  in  Medina  who  was 
in  my  employ.  I  always  felt,  however,  that 
his  parents  and  his  home  were  more  to  blame 
than  himself  for  his  frequent  transgressions. 
He  was  sent  to  the  reform  farm  at  Lancaster, 
O.,  and  came  back  several  years  afterward. 
When  he  returned  he  showed  me  his  hymn- 


book,  and  came  to  prayer-meeting,  and  let 
us  know  that  he  had  learned  to  sing  Gospel 
Hymns.  If  I  am  correct  he  is  now  a  married 
man  with  children  of  his  own,  and  a  respect- 
able member  of  society. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  asked  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion; and  although  pretty  nearly  all  the  busi- 
ness men  of  our  town  had  put  down  their 
names  I  felt  obliged  to  decKne,  and  I  said  to 
the  one  who  presented  it,  "I  know,  my  friend, 
this  seems  hard;  but  if  it  were  my  own  son 
who  had  transgressed  in  a  like  manner,  God 
helping  me,  I  would  say  that  he  should  go  to 
prison  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  might  be 
sustained."  This  case  was  a  little  peculiar, 
for  the  young  man  and  his  relatives  had  paid 
up  every  copper  of  the  money  that  was  un- 
lawfully appropriated. 

Poultry 
Department 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


THE  "ROOT"  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 

On  page  297,  March  1,  1908,  I  mentioned 
and  described  the  Root  brooder,  and  I  also 
told  you  that  the  inventor,  although  his  name 
is  Root,  is  no  relative  of  the  members  of  our 
company;  but  as  we  are  a  wood-working  es- 
tablishment, and  also  have  a  factory  for  work- 
ing metals,  we  had  undertaken  to  make  his 
' '  heat-by-contact ' '  brooder.  Let  me  explain 
briefly  that  he  has,  up  to  date,  sold  about 
1000  of  these  brooders  all  together,  during 
the  past  three  years.  Only  a  part  of  them 
were  made  at  our  establishment.  W ell,  there 
has  never  been  a  complaint  of  the  brooder 
so  far  as  I  know.  It  has  met  with  such  suc- 
cess that  some  who  first  bought  one  brood- 
er, later  bought  a  second  and  even  a  third 
one,  and  perhaps  more.  In  our  Florida 
climate,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  prefer  a  lamp- 
less  or  fireless  brooder.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  the  chickens  are  first  hatch- 
ed, say  during  the  first  week,  when  a  little 
heat  is  quite  desirable,  and  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  chicks.  A  jug  of  hot  water  or  a 
hot  brick  does  very  well.  After  the  sun  gets 
up,  a  glass  sash  over  the  brooder,  instead  of 
the  regular  cover,  gives  heat  enough.  But 
there  are  circumstances,  even  in  Florida,  say 
during  a  cool  cloudy  day,  when  the  sun  does 
not  shine,  and  when  most  of  the  chickens 
are  out  running  around,  when  the  weaker 
ones  suffer  for  some  kind  of  heat  to  warm  up 
their  toes  and  the  rest  of  their  little  selves, 
for  even  under  a  hen  the  chicks  sometimes 
have  cold  feet.  Of  course,  a  mother  hen 
does  this  to  perfection,  for  she  broods  them 
when  they  begin  to  peep,  complaining  that 
they  are  cold.  A  hot  brick  or  a  jug  of  hot 
water  will  do  just  as  well;  but  if  you  had, 
say,  a  dozen  fireless  brooders  it  would  be 
nice,  even  down  in  Florida,  to  have  at  least 
one  Root  brooder.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  different  opinions  in  regard  to  brood- 
ers. 
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I  have  given  the  above  in  order  that  you 
may  not  think  I  am  inconsistent,  or  change 
my  mind  every  little  while.  Here  in  the 
North,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  V\^ould 
prefer  the  Root  brooder  to  any  thing  else — 
at  least  for  the  first  week  or  two.  After  that, 
my  opinion  is  that  the  fireless  brooder  will 
give  better  and  stronger  chickens  in  the 
warmer  months.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
sometimes  hover  around  the  hot-water  pipes 
when  they  do  not  need  it.* 

With  the  above  preface  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  this  young  inventor,  Mr.  R.  R.  Root,  has 
recently  gotten  out  the  Root  incubator  on  an 
entirely  new  principle.  You  will  see  it  pic- 
tured and  described  in  Gleanings  for  Jan. 
15,  page  27.  By  rather  expensive  advertis- 
ing, Mr.  Root  has  succeeded  in  selling  about 
125  of  these  incubators;  but,  unfortunately 
(so  it  seems  now) ,  he  sent  them  out  before 
he  had  fully  tested  the  full-sized  incubator 
holding  124  eggs.  As  a  consequence,  many 
of  his  customers  have  been  disappointed,  and 
may  be  disgusted,  with  the  new  incubator. 
il  made  a  test  myself  after  I  returned  from 
Florida,  and  succeeded  in  getting  only  20 
chickens  from  something  over  100  eggs  which 
were  presumed  to  be  fertile.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Root  discovered  that  the  full-sized  ma- 
chine did  not  seem  to  work  as  well  as  the 
small  one  which  he  experimented  with  a  year 
ago,  he  set  about  at  once  to  find  the  trouble. 
Yesterday,  May  24,  I  visited  his  incubator- 
cellar  where  he  is  making  his  experiments, 
and  I  feel  satisfied  that  he  has  surmounted 
the  difficulty  with  the  machine  as  first  made, 
and  that,  too,  without  any  expensive  changes. 
The  chickens  hatched  by  this  new  incubator 
are  the  brightest,  stockiest,  and  cleanest  I 
ever  saw,  either  from  an  incubator  or  hen. 
The  shells,  after  the  chickens  have  emerged, 
are  clean.  The  chickens  dry  off  quicker 
than  I  ever  saw  chickens  do  it  before  in  any 
other  incubator,  and  they  are  the  handsom- 
est, strongest,  and  most  nearly  perfect  chick- 
ens I  ever  saw.  From  one  incubator  con- 
taining, I  think,  97  eggs  pronounced  fertile, 
he  has  hatched  73  chickens. 

About  ten  days  ago  I  decided  to  give  one 
of  these  incubators  another  trial.  So  far  it 
seems  to  be  working  all  right.  Only  seven 
eggs,  out  of  something  over  a  hundred,  prov- 
ed to  be  unfertile,  and  nearly  all  the  others 
show  every  evidence  of  making  healthy 
progress.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  incident 
that  gives  me  great  faith  in  the  incubator. 

About  the  time  I  started  it  we  found  a  hen 
that  stole  her  nest  in  the  barn  and  came  out 
with  three  chickens.  One  of  the  men  found 
the  nest  and  brought  up  to  the  house  six 
eggs  that  had  not  hatched.  When  I  found 
out  about  it,  although  the  six  eggs  had  been 
pretty  well  cooled  off,  I  put  them  in  the  in- 
cubator, and  in  about  two  days  a  nice  healthy 
fluffy  chick  hatched.  In  two  days  more 
another  one  came  out,  and  so  on  through  the 
six.  These  eggs  were  evidently  laid  by  some 
other  hen,  every  other  day,  in  the  nest  with 
the  sitting  hen.    That  is  why  they  hatched 

*A  healthy  chick  will  never  stay  In  the  brooder  during  day- 
light unless  it  needs  warmth.— R.  R.  Root. 


out  every  other  day.  This  incident  indicates 
that  the  machine  hatches  out  nicely  eggs 
that  have  been  started  by  a  sitting  hen.  It 
also  indicates  that  you  can  put  eggs  in  this 
sort  of  incubator  every  day,  every  other  day, 
or  once  a  week.  Put  the  dates  on  the  differ- 
ent shelves,  and  they  will  hatch  out,  and  can 
be  taken  out  as  fast  as  hatched,  and  put  into 
the  brooder.  You  can  put  in  duck  eggs  with 
the  hen's  eggs,  and  they  will  hatch  out  all 
right.  Mr.  Root  has  done  this  already.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  if  not  all  the  incubator  man- 
ufacturers say  that  the  incubator  must  not 
be  opened  during  the  hatching.  With  this 
new  machine  (on  a  new  principle)  you  can 
open  your  incubator  as  much  as  you  please. 
In  fact,  it  is  practically  open  all  the  while. 
You  can  see  exactly  what  is  going  on,  and 
meddle  with  the  hatch  at  any  time  and  all 
the  time.  In  fact,  Mr.  Root  showed  me  a 
number  of  eggs  that  he  had  broken  open,  at 
the  air-cell  end,  to  see  how  the  chickens  got 
along.  He  afterward  sealed  them  up  with 
wax,  and  had  them  hatch  out  good  strong 
chickens.  Not  only  this,  he  took  the  top  off 
from  an  egg  and  then  took  a  half-shell  from 
another  egg,  so  as  to  cover  the  opening. 
The  chick  cut  the  shell  in  the  regular  way  to 
hatch  out,  and  I  saw  the  wax  cap,  all  per- 
fect, after  the  chicken  had  come  out  of  it. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  advise  those  who 
have  purchased  the  Root  incubator,  but  have 
not  made  of  it  a  success,  to  hold  on  a  little, 
and  my  friend  Root  will  give  you  instructions 
showing  how  to  use  the  incubator  as  success- 
fully as  any  other  incubator  made;  and  he 
hopes,  and  I  hope,  they  may  prove  to  be  even 
more  successful.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  have  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  machine  nor  in  the 
patent  on  it;  but  as  the  machines  are  made 
m  our  establishment,  of  course  we  like  to  see 
them  a  success.  We  regret  very  much,  just 
as  Mr.  Root  regrets,  that  the  machines  were 
sent  out  before  they  had  been  most  thorough- 
ly tested. 

AN  EGG-TESTER  THAT  IS  FAR  AHEAD  OF  ANY 
THING  ELSE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

I  say  this,  friends,  after  having  purchased 
almost  every  egg-tester  I  have  seen  adver- 
tised. When  Mr.  Root  put  in  my  hands  an 
egg-tester  which  enabled  me  to  see  the  pul- 
sations of  a  chicken,  its  movements,'*  and  to 
see  it  kick  inside  of  the  shell  during  almost  all 
the  stages  of  incubation,  I  was  ready  to  swing 
my  —  fur  cap!   I  had  read  in  the  books  about 

*  After  the  above  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Root  he  writes  as 
follows : 

"  Chicks  in  the  shell  do  not  breathe  with  their  lungs  till  they 
pip  the  shell,  or  sometimes  they  will  break  into  the  air-cell  be- 
fore pipping.  If  you  have  emptied  an  egg  that  had  a  live 
germ  in  it  which  had  developed  about  ten  days,  you  would 
have  found  that  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  shell  was  cov- 
ered with  blood-vessels,  and  the  blood  Is  purified  by  the  air 
that  comes  through  the  pores  of  the  shell.  If  these  pores  are 
closed,  the  gei-m  will  die  in  a  very  few  hours.  The  writer  has 
learned  this  bv  covering  a  number  of  eggs  under  different 
stages  of  incubation  with  a  thin  coating  of  lard.  This,  again, 
shows  the  necessity  of  allowing  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  to 
get  to  the  eggs  while  under  incubation."' 

I  hardly  need  remind  our  readers  that  fresh  air  promises 
just  now  to  be  the  salvation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  hu- 
man race;  and  fresh  air  for  chickens,  we  are  beginning  to  find 
out.  is  just  as  important  as  for  human  beings;  and  it  is  not 
only  fresh  air  after  the  chickens  are  out  of  the  shell,  but  while 
they  are  undergoing  the  process  of  incubation  Inside  of  the 
shell;  and  this  Incubator  gives  the  chickens  constant  acces- 
sions of  air  right  through  the  whole  process  of  incubation. 
No  wonder  they  are  so  strong  and  Uisty,  with  no  deformities 
nor  cripples. 
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being  able  to  see  the  heart  beat  inside  of  the 
shell,  but  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  I  have 
not  time  now  to  give  you  a  picture  of  this 
egg-tester,  but  I  thmk  I  can  describe  it  so  you 
can  make  one  in  a  few  minutes.  Go  to  your 
grocer  and  buy  a  package  of  "cream  of 
wheat."  I  think  you  can  get  it  at  any  first- 
class  grocery.  Cut  off  one  end,  and  then 
cut  away  the  pasteboard  (on  one  side)  on  a 
curve  so  as  to  come  against  your  forehead. 
On  the  opposite  side  make  a  V-shaped  open- 
ing to  fit  the  nose;  in  fact,  you  want  to  fix 
this  pasteboard  box  so  it  will  come  up  tight 
and  close  around  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  fore- 
head.* When  put  up  against  your  face  you 
have  a  dark  box.  In  the  opposite  end  of  the 
box  make,  with  a  small-bladed  knife,  an  oval 
opening.  It  should  be  just  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  good-sized  spectacle-glass.  The 
egg  is  to  be  held  up  against  this  opening  on 
the  outside;  but  in  order  to  have  it  fit  tight 
against  the  pasteboard  you  want  to  paste 
around  the  opening  a  circle  of  dark-colored 
woollen  cloth.  The  idea  is  to  shut  out  every 
particle  of  light,  especially  any  gleam  of  light 
that  might  get  in  around  the  egg;  then  if  the 
light  is  cut  off  in  the  same  way  when  the 
pasteboard  box  comes  up  against  your  face, 
you  will  have  a  little  "dark-room."  With 
this  instrument  you  can  tell  whether  a  white- 
shell  egg  has  the  germ  started,  generally,  in 
48  hours.  In  72  hours,  or  three  days,  you 
can  tell  very  plainly.  Point  your  egg-tester 
right  toward  the  sun;  or  if  after  night,  hold 
the  egg  near  a  strong  lamp  or  electric  light. 
It  is,  m  my  opinion,  tar  ahead  of  any  of  the 
tin  egg-testers  sent  out  with  incubators,  and 
it  ougnt  to  be  made  by  some  enterprising 
manufacturer  fully  as  cheap  as  the  tin  ones 
or  cheaper. 


POULTRY  SECRETS— HOW  TO  TELL  WHICH  HEN 
LAID  THE  EGGS. 

Every  poultryman  wants  to  know  which  hen  laid  the 
egg-  without  having-  to  watch  nests  all  the  time.  I  have 
discovered  and  protected  a  system  showing-  absolutely 
which  hen  laid  the  egg.  You  can  feed  your  fowls  in  the 
morning,  visit  yards  at  night,  and  immediately  recog- 
nize every  hen  that  laid,  and  each  individual  egg. 
Remember  you  can  be  away  all  day  and  still  have  an 
absolute  record  of  every  hen  in  your  flock.  No  guess- 
work, examination,  nor  catching  hen.  Any  one  can 
do  it.  Cheap  to  install,  no  expense  afterward,  and  will 
last  a  lifetime.  Get  rid  of  the  drones;  breed  from  the 
heavy  layers,  and  double  your  profits.  Booklet  telling 
how  you  can  construct  and  operate  this  system  sent 
prepaid  upon  receipt  of  81.00.  Endorsed  by  members 
of  the  Herndon  Poultry  Association.  Address 

M.  F.  Hutchison,  Herndon,  Va. 

The  above  very  taking  advertisement 
is  now  running  in  severad  of  the  poultry 
journals.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  very  pretty 
picture  of  a  hen  looking  at  the  egg  she  has 
just  laid.  Of  course  my  dollar  went  prompt- 
ly for  the  great  "  secret;"  but  before  I  receiv- 
ed it  I  had  figured  out  that  this  man  was  go- 
ing to  have  a  little  yard  for  every  hen;  and 
this  little  book,  the  size  of  a  postal  card,  con- 
taining 12  pages,  tells  you  that  you  are  to 
make  as  many  little  dooryards,  4x6  feet,  as 
you  have  hens.  Each  of  these  yards  is  to 
nave  a  gate  so  the  owner  can  get  in  and  out, 

*  The  stifif  pasteboard  shield  attached  to  a  common  stereo- 
fccope  illustrates  about  what  is  wanted. 


and  in  each  gate  is  a  smaller  one,  something 
hke  the  picture  on  page  70,  Jan.  15th  issue. 
This  little  gate  is  on  the  trap-nest  or  bee-es- 
cape principle,  so  the  hens  can  get  in  but 
not  out.  As  the  owner  is  not  expected 
to  get  around  until  night  to  let  his  hens  out 
of  these  little  pens,  each  one  has  food,  water, 
and  a  place  to  scratch.  By  the  way  (although 
he  does  not  say  so),  this  is  an  arrangement 
for  hatching  chickens  with  a  great  lot  of  sit- 
ting hens.  Now,  this  is  all  very  pretty,  and 
it  will  work  all  right,  without  any  question; 
but  when  you  come  to  open  a  hundred  gates, 
and  shut  them,  just  to  get  a  single  egg  each 
day  in  each  one  of  the  little  yards,  you  will 
conclude  you  have  a  pile  of  work  on  hand. 
In  order  to  get  the  record  without  catching 
the  hen,  looking  at  her  leg-band  (as  the  ad- 
vertisement states),  you  are  to  provide  your 
hens  with  leg-bands  of  different  colors.  After 
you  have  exhausted  all  the  colors,  then  give 
the  rest  of  the  hens  two  leg-bands  or  three 
with  different  combinations.  Yes,  this  will 
work  all  right;  but  the  man  or  woman  or  girl 
or  boy  who  runs  the  institution  will  find 
there  "^is  work,  without  question.  Our  good 
friend  Philo  recommends  a  nice  little  poultry- 
house  for  every  six  hens;  but  this  new  ar- 
rangement needs  a  poultry-house  and  door- 
yard  for  every  single  hen  in  the  flock.  In 
fact,  he  says  somewhere  in  the  book  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  little  bit  of  roof  over  the 
nest  and  part  of  the  yard  to  protect  the  hens 
during  a  storm.  On  the  last  page  he  tells 
us  if  we  are  keeping  300  laying  hens  we  shall 
not  need  to  have  300  trap  nests  with  door- 
yards,  etc.  We  can  take  a  hundred  pullets  at 
a  time  and  sort  out  the  layers,  and  in  that 
way  make  up  a  flock  consisting  entirely  of 
choice  layers. 

On  the*^ first  page  of  the  book  the  author 
says  he  will  prosecute  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law  any  person  adopting  his  system  with- 
out first  buying  the  right.  He  does  not  give 
a  copy  of  his  patent,  nor  even  mention  a 
patent  elsewhere.  But  I  wish  to  say  that,  if 
the  Patent  Office  has  comm.enced  giving  a 
patent  to  everybody  who  invents  a  hen's 
nest  with  a  little  dooryard  attached,  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  that  Department. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  that  the  book 
tells  us  we  can  save  expense  by  having  the 
dooryard  only  t^vo  feet  high;  but  in  that  case 
we  shall  have  to  use  a  frame  on  top  covered 
with  poultry-netting  4x6  feet;  and  handling 
such  a  frame  just  to  get  one  egg  is  about  as 
much  w^ork  as  making  a  whole  big  gate  so 
you  can  pass  through.  I  know  something 
about  it,  because  I  have  operated  such  ar- 
rangements. The  greatest  objection  I  have 
found  to  the  Philo  system  is  the  time  occupi- 
ed in  opening  and  shutting  so  many  doors; 
and  this  is  where  you  have  a  house  and  yard 
with  six  hens.  When  it  comes  to  having  a 
house  and  dooryard  for  each  single  hen,  I 
think  I  prefer  to  be  excused.  He  says,  how- 
ever, in  closing  up,  that  the  gain  in  t^velve 
months,  over  the  way  poultry  is  ordinarily 
managed,  would  more  than  pay  for  the  equip- 
ment in  one  year.  But  how  about  the  ex- 
pense of  manipulating  all  this  machinery? 
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OUR  CHICKENS  IN  FLORIDA  AFTER  WE  LEFT. 

I  told  you  on  page  215,  April  1,  that  I  had 
been  getting  from  45  to  50  eggs  a  day  from 
70  hens  during  the  past  winter,  and  they 
were  still  laying  at  about  that  rate  when  we 
turned  them  over  to  a  neighbor  the  last  of 
March.  I  told  him  that  removing  to  a  new 
locality  would  probably  check  their  laying 
for  several  days.  It  is  also  true  that,  after  a 
lot  of  hens  have  been  laying  well  all  winter, 
even  down  in  Florida,  they  usually  slack  up 
as  warm  weather  comes  on.  Noth  with  stand- 
ing this^,  my  neighbor  makes  the  following 
report: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  had  very  good  luck  with  the  hens 
and  chicks  so  far  until  to-day,  when  I  found  two  hens 
dead,  one  on  the  nest  and  one  under  the  roost.  I  have 
not  noticed  anything  wrong,  except  that  some  of  them 
seem  to  be  getting  too  fat,  and  I  missed  two  or  three 
hens  soon  after  I  got  them.  I  do  not  know  where  they 
went  to;  but,  never  mind.  I  got  1166  eggs  in  the  month 
of  April  from  them,  and  1460  from  about  80  hens  of  my 
own.  They  are  not  doing  quite  so  well  now.  The 
price  is  20  cts.  yet. 

I  did  not  know  of  the  experience  you  had  with  the 
yellow  hen  until  I  saw  it  in  GLEANINGS,  April  1,  page 
215,  which  my  wife  picked  up  over  at  Lamkin's  after 
they  were  gone.  I  had  just  the  same  experience,  only 
18  instead  of  25.  She  seems  to  be  too  big  and  clumsy. 
If  you  do  not  want  her  back  I  think  I  will  sell  her.  It 
has  been  pretty  hot  here  to-day,  but  only  90.  The 
weather  has  been  fine  this  spring — cooler  than  last 
year  during  April.  J.  E.  Stanton. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  May  17. 

Now,  1166  eggs  for  April  is  shghtly  over  38 
eggs  a  day  on  an  average.  As  two  hens  died, 
a  Buff  Orpington  was  sitting,  and  one  or 
two  were  lost,  there  were  only  about  65  hens 
to  give  the  1166  eggs.  I  have  no  idea  why 
the  two  hens  should  die,  and  I  have  not  much 
faith  in  medicine.  If  I  am  correct,' the  65 
hens  are  in  a  much  smaller  yard  than  they 
occupied  on  our  place;  and  the  best  "medi- 
cine "  I  could  suggest  would  be  a  larger 
yard,  or,  better  still,  let  them  run  loose.  We 
should,  however,  recognize  that  it  is  nothing 
very  strange  if  a  hen  or  two  should  die  oc- 
casionally out  of  a  lot  of  about  70.  I  suppose 
the  Buff  Orpingtons  are  usually  good  moth- 
ers. My  advice  regarding  that  particular 
heavy  hen  would  be  to  use  her  up  for  a 
chicken  pie.  She  always  laid  pretty  well, 
except  that  she  wanted  to  sit  after  she  had 
laid  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs;  and  she  was  not 
very  much  inclined  to  give  up  when  she  got 
the  fever. 


TEMPERANCE. 


CAN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AFFORD  TO 
CONTINUE  TO  BE  A  PARTNER  WITH  THE 
LAW-BREAKERS? 

I  copy  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Ad- 
vance. As  I  understand  it,  the  Advance  does 
not  commit  itself  on  the  subject  further  than 
to  copy,  without  comment,  from  two  other 
periodicals — the  first  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, and  the  other  the  Christian  Work  and 
Evangelist,  as  follows: 

THE  government  NULLIFIES  LOCAL  OPTION. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner  last  week  contained  an  edi- 
torial from  the  editor's  pen  that  may  compel  the  serious 
attention  of  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States.   About  half  of  this  country  now  lies  under  local 
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prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  One  can  travel  from 
Cape  Hatteras  almost  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  not 
touch  the  soil  of  a  State  that  allows  liquor  to  be  manu- 
factured or  sold.  Many  other  States  are  half  "wet" 
and  half  "  dry,"  under  local  option.  To  that  vast  num- 
ber of  people  who  support  State  or  local  prohibition, 
Mr.  Bryan's  present  attack  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  isuing  federal  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  places  where  State  or  local  law  prohibits  it  will 
strongly  appeal  as  sound  and  just.  Mr.  Bryan  thus 
states  the  case: 

"  In  spite  of  the  attempt  of  local  authorities  in  these  dis- 
tricts to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  as  a  beverage,  the  federal 
government  continues  to  issue  1. censes  in  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  local  sentiment  and  local  law.  The  government  re- 
ceives 825  for  each  license,  and  in  receiving  the  money  it  must 
either  intend  to  collect  that  sum  without  giving  any  thing 
valuable  in  return  (in  case  the  one  receiving  the  license  does 
not  sell  liquor),  or  to  encourage  the  one  receiving  the  license 
to  violate  the  local  law,  for  he  can  not  use  his  license  without 
violating  the  law.  Can  the  federal  government  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  partner  with  the  lawbreakers?  Can  any  party 
afford  longer  to  legalize  this  partnership?" 

The  Republican  continues: 

The  issue  is  put  squarely  up  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
party  controlling  Congress,  now  that  Mr.  Bryan  pro- 
poses "an  amendment  to  the  internal-revenue  part  of 
the  Payne  bill  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  federal  li- 
censes for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  States,  counties,  or  com- 
munities where  the  sale  is  locally  prohibited."  Why 
shouldn't  his  view  be  accepted  as  sound? 

The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  adds: 

The  United  States  government  receives  internal-rev- 
enue taxes  from  liquor  dealers  in  prohibition  territo- 
ries. Very  few  liquor-sellers  care  to  operate  without 
paying  the  federal  tax,  for  the  national  excise  service 
has  a  long  arm.  In  last  week's  Commoner  Mr.  Bryan 
called  on  the  Democrats  in  Congress  to  amend  the  in- 
ternal-revenue portion  of  the  Payne  bill  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  issue  of  federal  revenue-tax  receipts  in  States, 
counties,  or  communities  where  the  sale  of  liquor  is 
locally  prohibited.  As  Mr.  Bryan  says,  the  present 
system  is  calculated  to  cultivate  disrespect  for  law,  in 
that  the  federal  government  actually  reaps  a  profit 
from  the  issue  of  licenses  which  stimulate  lawbreak- 
ing.  "Can  the  federal  government  afford  to  continue 
a  partner  with  the  law-breakers?  Can  any  party  af- 
ford longer  to  legalize  this  partnership?"  With  Mr. 
Bryan,  we  say  no. 

Our  readers  may  be  aware  that  I  have  for 
some  time  been  considerably  stirred  up 
about  this  matter,  and  I  confess  that  I  have 
criticised  our  government  rather  severely; 
but  after  reading  the  above  from  the  Ad- 
vance I  decided  to  submit  it  to  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Attorney  of  the  Anti -saloon 
League,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed,  for  he 
not  only  gives  us  light  on  the  whole  matter, 
but  suggests  that  the  government  may  not 
be  so  terribly  out  of  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  after  all. 

Dear  Mr.  Root.— The  enclosed  clipping  is  all  right, 
but  I  have  never  agreed  with  one  of  the  propositions 
presented  in  the  statement.  The  parties  who  argue,  as 
Bryan  does,  go  on  the  theory  that,  if  the  United  States 
government  received  no  revenue  from  the  traffic,  we 
would  be  able  to  stop  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
if  the  United  States  government  does  collect  a  tax  it 
helps  to  prosecute  the  parties  who  sell.  In  other 
words— the  fact  that  the  parties  pay  the  United  States 
revenue  tax  is  prima-facie  evidence  that  they  have 
violated  law,  and  we  use  that  fact  in  the  local-option 
or  State  prohibitory  laws.  If  the  United  States  govern- 
ment were  prevented  from  collecting  this  tax,  these 
same  parties  would  sell  liquor,  and  we  should  have  one 
less  agency  to  secure  evidence  against  them. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  held  that  the  payment  of 
the  United  States  revenue  tax  did  not  in  any  way  pro- 
tect a  liquor-dealer  who  sold  liquor;  and  if  he  did  sell 
in  violation  of  any  local  option  or  State  law,  he  must 
suffer  the  penalty  therefor;  and  the  fact  of  his  paying 
the  United  States  revenue  tax  could  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  him  when  he  was  prosecuted  under  these 
other  laws.  The  $25.00  tax  which  the  United  States 
government  receives  from  each  local  dealer  is  so  small 
that  I  do  not  think  it  influences  many  people  in  voting 
wet  on  the  ground  that  they  get  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  the  government  in  that  way. 

W.  B.  WHEELER. 

Columbus,  0.,  May  28. 
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17  Cents  a  Day 
Buys  an  Oliver 

This  amazing  offer — the  New  Model  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5 
at  17  cents  a  day — is  open  to  everybody,  everywhere. 

It's  our  new  and  immensely  popular  plan  of  selling  Oliver 
Typewriters  on  little  easy  payments.  The  abandonment  of  Uns- 
hand  in  favor  of  clean,  legible,  beautiful  typewritine  is  the  next 
great  step  in  human  progress. 

Already — in  all  lines  of  business  and  in  all  professions  the  use 
of  pen  and  ink  is  largely  restricted  to  the  writing  of  signatures. 

Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  watchful  of  the  trend  of 
public  sentiment,  are  training  a  vast  army  of  young  people  in  the 
_         use  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

The  prompt  and  generous  re- 
sponse of  the  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company  to  the  world-wide  de- 
mand for  universal  typewriting, 
gives  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
movement. 

The  Oliver,  with  the  largest 
sale  of  any  typewriter  in  exist- 
ence, was  the  logical  machine  to 
take  the  initiative  in  bringing 
about  the  universal  use  of  type- 
writers.   It  always  leads  ! 

SAVE  YOUR  PENNIES  AND  OWN 


OLIVEI^ 

TypeWri-fer 

THE  STANDARD  VISIBLE  WRITER 

This  "17-Cents-a-Day"  selling  plan  makes  the  Oliver  as  easy 
to  own  as  to  rent.  It  places  the  machine  within  easy  reach  of 
every  home — every  individual.  A  man's  "  cigar  money  " — a 
woman's  "  pin  money" — will  buy  it. 

Clerks  on  small  salaries  can  now  afford  to  own  Olivers.  By 
utilizing  spare  moments  for  practice  they  may  fit  themselves  for 
more  impgrtant  positions. 

School  boys  and  school  girls  can  buy  Olivers  by  saving  their 
pennies. 

You  can  buy  an  Oliver  on  this  plan  at  the  regular  catalog 
price — $100.  A  small  first  payment  brings  the  machine.  Then 
you  save  17  cents  a  day  and  pay  monthly. 

And  the  possession  of  an  Oliver  Typewriter  enables  you  to  earn 
money  to  Unish  paying" for  the  machine. 

Advantages        Service  Possibilities 


The  Oliver  is  the  most  high- 
ly perfected  typewriter  on  the 
market — hence  its  lOO  per  cent 
efficiency. 

Among  its  scores  of  conven- 
iences are: 
— «ho  Balance  ShIH 
— the  Ruling  Device 
—the  Double  Release 
—the  Locomotive  Base 
—the  Automatic  Spacer 
—the  Automatic  Tabulator 
—the  Disappearing  indicator 
—the  Adiustable  Paper  Fin- 
gers 

—the  Scientific  Condensed 
Keyboard 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  turns 
out  more  work — of  better  qual- 
ity and  greater  variety — than 
any   other  writing  machine. 
Simplicity,  strength,   ease  of 
operation  and  visibility  are  the 
corner  stones  of  its  towering 
supremacy  in 
—Correspondence 
—Card  Index  Work 
—Tabulated  Reports 
—Follow-up  Systems 
—Manifolding  Service 
—  Addressing  Envelopes 
— Working  on  Ruled  Forms 
— Cutting  Mimeograph  Sten- 
cils. 

Can  you  spend  1  7  Cents  a  day  to  better  advantage 
than  in  the  pui^hase  of  this  wonderfui  machine  ? 

Write  for  Special  Easy-payment  Proposition  or  see  the  nearest 
Oliver  Agent. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

Qtl  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Make  Money 

Growing  Fruit 

The  scientific  growing  of  fruit  offers  to- 
day the  finest  opening  in  the  entire  line  of 
farming  operations  to  one  who  wants  to 
get  ahead  in  the  world  financially,  and  at 
the  same  time  build  a  home  and  have  sur- 
roundings which  will  maKe  life  worth  the 
living.  The  growing  of  fruit  has  now  be- 
come a  science  and  success  will  surely 
crown  the  efforts  of  one  who  enters  this 
field,  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  indus- 
try and  follows  teachings  of  many  growers 
who  make  big  money  on  fruits. 


ST  JOSCPH.  MISSOUR.I 

is  the  leading  magazine  devoted  to  horti- 
culture. It  contains  monthly  as  high  as 
eighty  pages  of  up-to-date  illustrated  mat- 
ter, whicl^  places  its  readers  in  position  to 
earn  maximum  profits  on  fruit.  In  some 
sections  orchard  land  owned  by  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  is  sold  as  high  as  $4,000.00 
per  acre,  and  in  many  sections  it  is  being 
sold  at  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  dol- 
lars per  acre.  In  no  other  branch  of  farm- 
ing can  land  values  be  made  so  higli.  The 
lands  mentioned  above  are  worth  the 
money,  as  they  pay  interest  on  the  amount. 

FREE  LAND 

INFORMATION 

Among  the  many  departments  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  readers  is  "The  Fruit-Grower 
Land  and  Colony  Department."  It  is  our 
aim  to  give  complete,  authentic  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  lands  in  any  section  of 
the  country  where  our  readers  may  con- 
template purchasing.  This  advice  will  be\ 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  anyone  who 
figures  on  buying  land  for  investment  or 
for  a  home.  The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  personally  inspected  many  fruit-grow- 
ing sections,  and  we  are  in  position  through 
our  subscribers  to  secure  reliable  data  re- 
garding any  section  on  the  continent. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  trying  to 
secure  a  fine  tract  of  land  to  be  colonized 
by  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family. 
Numerous  tracts  have  been  offered  us,  but 
after  sending  experts  to  examine  each  in 
regard  to  soil,  climatic  conditions,  etc.. 
they  did  not  come  up  to  our  standard  of 
excellence.  We  will  not  use  anything  but 
the  very  best  possible  location  for  this  col- 
ony, and  we  hope  to  secure  the  proper  one 
in  a  short  time.  If  you  are  interested  in 
purchasing  land  either  for  a  home  or  for 
investment,  fill  out  blanks  below  and  send 
in  with  our  special  trial  coupon. 


Special  Trial  Coupon 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  Box  C16.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Send  your  paper  to  me  three  months  on 
trial,  FREE.  After  reading:  three  numbers, 
I  will  either  become  a  subscriber  or  notify 
you  to  stop  the  paper. 

I  am  interested  in  land  in  states  listed 
below,  marked  X. 


.  .Washington.  .  .Wyoming 
.  .  Oregon         . . . Texas 
..Montana  ...Idaho 
.  .Colorado      .  .  .New  Mexico  .  .Utah 


Missouri 
Arkansas 


Name   

Town  State. 
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UNCLE  SAM  ISA 
TRUSTY  MESSENGER 

His  excellent  postal  service  brings 
this  bank  to  your  door. 

Here  is  a  convenient  and  safe  de- 
pository for  your  savings  or  funds 
of  any  kind. 

And  your  money  earns 


4% 


Int.  Compounded 
Semi-annually 


Our  booklet,  "  Banking  by  Mail,' 
wliich  explains  fully,  sent  free. 

Resources  $800,000 

Established  1892 


YH^  S AVI  NG S  D EPO SI  T 

BANK  COMPANY 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


WHITEWASHING! 

and  disinfecting  with  the  new 

•'Kant-KIo/'  Sprayer 

gives  twice  the  results  with  eame 
labor  and  fluid.  Also  for  spraying 
trees,  vines,  vegetables. etc. 
Booklet  free.  Address 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
32  East  Av..  Rochester.  N. Y.  ^ 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  break  your  back  and  klMyour 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort's  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  95.  QuincyJIL 


Hardy  Goldens. 


Positively  I  feel  certain 
they  have  no  equal;  will 
winter  well  as  far  north  as  any  other  race.  From  Can- 
ada to  Mexico  they  are  rapidly  taking-  the  place  of  all 
other  races.  At  last  you  can  keep  pretty  yellow  bees 
that  are  hardy,  very  gentle,  and,  above  all,  just  the 
bees  for  snowy  comb  honey  and  plenty  of  it.  Same 
price  the  year  round.  Untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00. 
Chas.  Oscar  Fluharty,  Rt.  2,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 


Westwood  Red  clover  Queens 

A  New  York  customer  writes,  "  1  have  tried  queens  from 
a.  good  many  breeders,  but  yours  are  far  ahead  of  them  all." 
Nuclei  and  full  colonies  a  specialty.  Price  list  on  application. 
HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Aye.,Sta.  L.Cincinnati.O. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Rl^  Por  ^niiarA  — We  will  guarantee  to  pnt 
96  rer  dquare.   any  old  leakj,  worn-out, 


maty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  In 
nerf ecs  coudltlon,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
f&t  Sc  per^  square  per  pear. 

Ths  Parfaal  Re*!  Praservere  mA»t  sM, 
w0rB-oa«  soaSs  b«w.  Sktiif setian  riiM«ntMd 
or  money  ; itfasdsd.  Oas  f r*(i  ro*f In*  book 
telli  all  sboQ«  kt.     Writ«  (or   it  today^ 

licioderson  Manufacturino  Co..  Dept.  24  Elyria.  Obi» 


if-Fix 


SPRAV  Your  Fruits,  Crops. 
*  Poultry  Houses,  and 

do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPBAY.  Factory  irice 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Fitted  with 
Auto-Pop  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  SOOjOOO  otbers,  W*  make 
many  styles  and  sises.-,  SJprayiBg  aiuide 
Free.  Writ©  for  booM„  prices  Agenc^ 
Offer.  ^  ^  Browa  COe 
20  Jay  Street.         Rochester,  N  Y. 


$50  to  $300  SAVED 

W c  arc  manufacturers,  not  merchants.    Save  dealers. 

jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.    I'll  save  you  from 
S50  toS300  onmy  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
©milar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

GALLOV/AY 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 
Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

S-H.-P,  only  $119. SO 


tion 


Direct 
From 
My  Fac- 
tory on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac- 
money 
back .  Write  f  orspec- 
al  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.    Send  for 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
16S6  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


burner  will  give  as  much  light  aa 
ordinary  oil  lamps/  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs  —  six  16  candle 
power  gas  jets  or  5  acetylene  gaa 
jets.  Costs  8  cts.  per  weelc.  Pro» 
duces  a  pure,  white,  steady,  info 
light.  Over  200  sidles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog, 

THE  BGST  lilOHT  CO. 
306  £.  5tll  St.>  Canton,  O. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 


For  a  2a-lnch  Hog  Fence ;  16e  for 
26-inch;  19c  for  31-inch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-inch;  27c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  37  c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  21,         MUNCIE,  IND. 


GET  . 
YOUR 


QUEENS 

DIRECT  FROM  ITALY 

MAY  to  SEPTEMBER.— Tested,  $2.60;  Champion  Layers, 
$4,00.  Dead  queens  replaced  if  box  is  returned  unopened.  Dis- 
count to  dealers  or  for  quantities.  Beautiful  unsolicited  testi- 
monials.   Honest  dealing.    For    further  particulars   write  to 

MALAN  BROTHERS 
Queen-breeders,      .      .      .       Luserna,  San  Giovanni,  Italy 
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QUEENS 

And  nothing  but  Italians.  An  improved 
superior  strain  is  what  QUIRIN-THE- 
QUEEN  -  BREEDER  raises.  Stock  is 
Northern-bred  and  hardy.  We  winter 
our  five  yards  on  summer  stands  with 
practically  no  loss.  Some  of  the  largest 
honey-producers  of  the  west  started  with 
our  stock.    Free  circular  and  testimonials. 

Prices  of  Queens  Before  July 


1 

12 

$1  00 

$5  00 

$  9  00 

1  50 

8  00 

15  00 

2  GO 

10  00 

18  00 

4  00 

Golden  five-band  breeders     .    .  , 

6  00 

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen    .  . 

2  50 

14  00 

25  00 

Three-comb  nuclei,  no  queen    .  . 

3  50 

20  00 

35  00 

Full  coionies  on  eight  frames  .  . 

6  00 

30  00 

Queens  now  go  by  Return  Mail 

Safe  arrival  and  pure  mating  guaranteed.  We 
employ  400  to  500  swarms.  Can  furnish  bees 
on  L.  or  Danz.  frames  Add  price  of -whatever 
queen  is  wanted  to  nuclei  or  colony.  No  order 
too  large,  and  none  too  small.  Over  twenty 
years  a  queen-breeder.    Address  all  orders  to 


Quirin  -  the  -  Queen  -  Breeder 

Bellevue,  Ohio 

CHOICE  QUEENS 

Golden  and  Red-ciover  Ital- 
ians and   Gray  Carniolans 

Select  untested,  1,  75  C;  6,  $4  00;  12,  $7.50 
Tested,  .  .  1,  $1.00;  6,  5  50;  12,  $10  00 
Select  tested  and  breeders,    .    $2  to  $4  each 

Chas.  Koeppen,   '  -     Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Queens  of 

Moore's  Strain  of  Italians 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-g-athering-,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-kee  pers '  Re- 
view, Flint,  Mich.,  says,  "As  workers,!  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen."  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long'- 
tong-ued  three-banded  red-clover  stock  i  no  other  race 
bred  in  my  apiaries',  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong' 
colonies  well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  81.00  each;  six,  S5.00;  doz., 
$9.00.  Select  untested,  SI. 25  each;  six,  S6.00;  doz.,  Sll.OO. 
Select  tested,  $2;  extra  select  tested,  S3;  breeders,  810. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  g-uaranteed.  Descriptive 
circular  free.  Address 

J.  P.  Moore,  queen-breeder,  Rt.l,Morgan,Ky. 


GOLDEN  -  ADEL  -  QUEENS 

Golden  Italian  and  Leather-colored  Italian,  Imported  Carnio- 
lan,  and  Caucasian  queens.    A  full  line  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies.    Send  for  price  list.  Address 
Chas.  Mondeng,  160  Newton  Av.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


■n-fc-Cl  WO  bees  and  queens  foi  the  season  of  1909. 
Fine  well-bred  queens  are  his  specialty;  and  in  all  the  queens 
mailed  during  the  past  18  years  there  is  not  a  displeased  customer 
that  I  know  of.  On  the  other  hand,  letters  of  praise  come  from 
every  source.  Mr.  Wm.  Hughes,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writes 
that  he  has  been  handling  queens  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
he  has  never  found  any  that  equal  or  please  him  so  well  as  the 
two  dozen  he  bought  of  me  last  season.  I  can  and  do  mail 
queens  every  month  in  the  year,  California  and  Cuba  taking  over 
100  in  the  past  month  of  December.  I  will  mail  queens  from 
now  on  at  the  one  price  of  $1.00  each  or  6  for  $5.00.  Breeding 
queens,  each,  $5.00.  Write  for  prices  on  quantity  lots.  Address 
W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas. 


500 


Golden  and  Red- 
.  .  clover  Queens 

ready  to  send  by  return  mail.  My  queens  can 
not  be  beat.  Untested,  75c  each;  6  for  S4.75;  12 
for  88.50.    Tested,  81.00;  6  for  85.00;  12  for  SIO. 

DANIEL  WURTH,    FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK. 

628  Leverett  Street 


Swarthmore's 
Apiary 


AMERICA'S 
PEDIGREED  GOLDENS 

Banats,  Caucasions, 
Carniolans 


Swartliniore's 
Apiary 


Swarthmore,Pa.  pedigreed  goldens  Swarthmore,Pa. 


Miller's  SUPERIOR  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  return  mail  after  June  1,  or  your  money  back;  Northern  bred 
from  best  red-clover  working  strains  in  U.  S.  No  better  hustlers; 
gentle,  and  winter  excellent.  Untested,  from  my  three-banded 
Superior  Breeder,  SI. 00;  six,  S5.00;  12,  $9.00.  After  July  1,  75c; 
six,  S4.00;  12,  $7.50.  Special  prices  on  50  or  more.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    Circular  free. 

ISAAC  F.  MILLER,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Golden  Adel  Queens 

now  going-  by  return  mail.  Large,  yellow,  vigorous 
queens  that  produce  bees  that  fill  the  supers.  Join  the 
crowd  and  buy  Adels.  1  6  12 

Select  queens  81.00     $5.50  §10.00 

Extra-select  queens   1.50      8.00  15.00 

Breeders  83.00  to  85.00  each. 

Send  10c  for  sample  cage  of  Adels  and  be  convinced. 
Circular  free.   Also  red-clover  Italians  at  same  price. 

J.  R.  McCorkle,  Wingate,  Ind. 


Warranted  Queens 

$1.00;  .dozen,  $8.00.    Golden  strain.  Mailed 

Bromptly,  or  order  back  at  once  if  you  say  so. 
[ave  pleased  customers  for  18  years, 

J.  B.  Case.  Port  Orange,  Fla. 


Caucasians!  Carniolans!  cStlfe 

services  of  a  queen  expert  who  is  now  rearing  fine 
Caucasian  and  Carniolan  queens  for  me.  So,  Brother 
Bee-keepers,  if  you  are  still  looking  for  those  queens, 
I  have  them  at  last.  .  .  Tested,  81.50;  untested,  81.00. 
Chas.  Oscar  Fluharty,    .    .   New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 


UNCAP 

your  combs  with 

MILLER  AUTOMATIC  DEGAPPERS 

For  Frames  and  Sections. 
$5  to  $35.    Free  catalog. 

Apicultural  Manufacturing  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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J.  E.  HAND  will  begin  the  season  of  1909  with  improved  facilities  for  rearing  the 

CHOICEST  QUEENS 

He  has  developed  a  system  of  queen-rearing  that  contains  all  the  best  points  of  other  methods  with  none  of  the  de- 
fects, including  some  valuable  improvements  of  his  own — in  short,  a  system  through  which  the  highest  queen  develop- 
ment is  reached  by  correct  and  scientific  principles,  which  means  that  he  is  now  in  position  to  offer  to  the  bee-keeping 
public  a  higher  grade  of  queens  than  is  usually  offered  in  the  common  utitility  classes,  owing  to  scientific  methods  which 
produce  queens  of  a  higher  development  than  can  be  reared  by  the  ordinary  methods  in  vogue,  and  also  to  an  improved 
method  of  classifying  queens  which  strikes  the  word  select  from  our  list,  and  gives  a  square  deal  to  all.  No  selects 
means  no  culls,  and  the  highest  grade  of  queens  in  the  untested  and  tested  classes.  These  queens  will  be  reared 
from  a  superior  strain  of  hardy  northern-bred  red-clover  Italians,  "  the  very  best,"  They  are  warranted  to  pro- 
duce uniformly  marked  three-banded  bees  of  superior  honey-gathering  qualities.  Price,  after  June  1,  untested, 
$1.00  each;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  tested,  $1  50;  6,  $8.00;  12,  $15.00.  Breeder,  tested  for  queen-rearing,  $5,00.  Val- 
uable information  free.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

J.  E.  HAND,  BIRMINGHAM,  OHIO,     ERIE  CO. 


Handsome,  Gentle  Bees 

Red- clover  Strain  of  Hustlers 

Buy  from  the  Originator  of  this  Famous 
Strain:  F.  J.  WARDELL.  Uhrichsville.  O. 

When  you  are  looking  around  for 
something  better  than  the  ordinary,  try 
my  celebrated  strain  of  long-tongued 
red-clover  Italians.  They  are  the  result 
of  careful  breeding  for  25  years.  No 
other  strain  of  bees  ever  achieved  the 
same  popularity  this  has.  I  have  them 
pure,  yet  charge  no  more  than  others  do 
for  ordinary  stock.  Send  for  my  circular. 

In  regard  to  their  merits  I  get  many 
testimonials.    Here  is  a  sample  one: 

Dr.  Reginald  Munson 
Office  and  Residence  3101  P  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  17,  1909. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Warden,  Uhrichsville,  0. 

Dear  Sir:— The  queen  sent  me  is  handsome,  and 
the  bees  are  gentle.  I  received  her  too  late  in 
the  season  to  form  much  of  an  idea  of  the  honey- 
gathering  quality  of  her  bees,  but  observe  that 
they  are  uniform  in  color  and  of  good  size,  and 
believe  the  colony  will  distinguish  itself  next 
season.  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  you  know  the  re- 
sult. Yours  very  truly, 

Reginald  Munson. 

June  to  October 

Untested  $1.00 

Select  Untested   1.25 

Tested  2.00 

Select  Tested   3.00 

Breeding  Queens   3 . 50 

Select  Breeding  Queens   7.50 

Extra-select  Breeding  Queens  10.00 

Please  send  for  my  circular.     My  address  is 
F.  J.  WARDELL,      Uhrichsville,  Ohio 


for 
1909 


Taylor's  Queens 

J.  W.  Taylor  &  Son  have  made  a  specialty  of  breeding  for  the 
best  honey-gatherers.  Oar  three-banded  Italians  can't  be  beat, 
or  haven't  been,  as  honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75c  each,  or 
$8.00  a  dozen;  tested  qneens,  $1.00  each,  or  six  for  $5.00. 
Select  tested  qneens,  $1.50  each;  breeders,  the  very  best,  $3.00 
to  $5.00  each.    Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  a  SON,  BEEVILLE,  BEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


Golden  and  Red-clover 
Italian  Queens 

My  queens  are  large  and  prolific.  Their  workers  are 
hardy  and  good  honey-gatherers.  Give  them  a  trial. 
Untested,  one,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00.  Select  untested,  one, 
$1.25;  six,  $6.50.  Select  tested,  $2.00  each.  All  orders 
filled  in  rotation. 

No  nuclei  or  colonies  for  sale  this  season. 
WM.  A.  SHUFF,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Queens 


by  return 
mail. 

Do  You  Need  Any  P 


Queens  bred  for  business  from  our  well-known  strain 
of  three-band  Italians,  unexcelled  as  honey-gatherers. 
Tested,  $1  each;   untested,  75c;  $8  doz. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send  for 
P'ice  list. 

J.  W.  K,  SHAW  &  CO  ,  Loreauville,  La.,  Iberia  Pa. 


IMPROVE  your  STOCK 

by  introducing  some  of  our  Famous  Long-tongued 
Italian  Red-clover  Honey-queens.  We  have  been 
breeders  for  23  years,  and  have  developed  a  strain 
of  bees  that  some  seasons  produce  nearly  100  lbs. 
of  surplus  per  colony  from  red-clover  alone. 

Untested  queens  from  June  to  October,  75  cts. 
each;  tested,  $1.25  each;  fine  breeders,  $10.00 
each.    Sitisf action  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

FRED  LEININGER  &  SON.      -     DELPHOS,  OHIO 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Good  leather-colored  queens  bred  for  business — no  disease; 
prompt  shipment,  extra  good  stock.  June,  90c;  six  for  $4.75; 
20  or  more  at  60c  each,  later  less.  Satisfaction, or  money  back. 

S.  F.  TRECO,        .  .       SWEDONA,  ILL. 


PHARR'S  G0LDE:NS 

took  first  prize  at  three  exhibits  in  1907.  We  also  breed  Carnl- 
olans,  three-banded  Italians,  and  Caucasians,  bred  in  separate 
yards  and  from  the  best  breeders  obtainable;  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  fair  treatment.  Untested,  81;  tested,  $1.25.  Address 

Mew  Century  Sueen-rearing  Co.,  Beroair.Tei.  John  W.  Pharr,  Prop 
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GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS 


Bred  from  straight  five-band  mothers,  mated  to  select  golden  drones,  miles  from  three- 
band  yard.  These  queens  are  large,  vigorous,  and  prolific  ;  the  bees  gentle  and  hustlers. 
Purity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    No  bee-disease  of  any  kind. 


1 

6 

12 

1 

6 

12 

UntestPd     .    .  . 

.    Nov.  1  to  July  1, 

$1  00 

$5  00 

$9  00 

July  1  to  Nov.  1 

$ 

75 

$4  00 

$7  50 

Select  Untested  . 

1  25 

6  50 

12  00 

1 

00 

5  00 

9  00 

1  75 

9  00 

17  00 

1 

50 

8  00 

15  00 

Select  Tested  .  . 

2  50 

13  50 

25  00 

2 

00 

10  00 

18  00 

BREEDERS.— Straight  five-band,  $10.00;  Select  Golden,  $4.00  and  up. 

NOTE. — For  three-band  queens  at  above  prices,  write  J.  M.  DAVIS,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 


BEN  G.  DAVIS,     -     SPRING  HILL,     -  TENNESSEE 


Western  Headquarters 

..  for  .. 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carried  in  the  Wesi,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  I  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper with  promptness  and  satisfaction. 

We  sell  ROOrS  GOODS  here  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  AT  ROOT'S  FAC- 
TORY PRICES,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,  according  to  quantity,  by  letter. 

Address  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
565  and  567  W.  7th  St.   DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


1 


We  have  this  spring  for  the  last  two 
months  had  an  unusual  increase  in 
business,  and  are  only  about  one 
week  behind  on  orders.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  securing  any  supplies 
better  anticipate  your  needs  a  little 
ahead,  so  there  may  be  no  disap- 
pointment  in  getting  your  supplies 
in  time  


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


1 1  \ 

53: 


NJ 


Dovetail  hives,  sections,  foundation,  and  all  supplies  on  hand  in  large  quantities  ready  for  immediate  ship- 
ment day  order  is  received.   We  can  ship  at  once.   No  delays. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


LEWIS  BEE-WARE  SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 


ARND  HONEY  &  BEE-SUPPLY  COMPANY  (Not inc.)  send  for  catalog. 

Successors  to  YORK  HONEY  &  BEE-SUPPLY  COMPANY         191  E.  Superior  St.,  Ch ica^O,  III. 
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Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 


You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 
profits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
the  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  you 
know,  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  supplies  is  to  get  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  right 
price. 

In  every  way — location,  stock,  and 
low  prices — we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit. 

We  Ship  on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  000  ^  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MILLER  AUTOMATIC  DEGAPPERS 

For  all  Frames  and  Sections 

$5  to  $35. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalog. 

ApicuStural  Manufacturing  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


New  England  Bee-keepers! 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS 

Supplies  -  Bees  -  Queens 

Cull  &  Williams  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

jAre  You  Interested] 


Months 
Trial 
Subscription 
10  cents 


in  raising  poultry,  live 
stock,  produce,  fruit,  hon- 
ey, or  other  farm  products? 
If  so,  send  ten  cents  for  a 
3-months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  the  "RURAL  FARMER." 

It  Tells  You 

all  about  farm  cultivation,  orcharding,  live 
stock  and  poultry  breeding.  How  to  market 
crops  successfully,  informs  you  how  to  ship, 
pacit,  crate,  bill  and  get  returns.  "RURAL 
FARMER"  columns  are  rich  in  things  you 
should  know.  Three  Months  for  10  cents. 

Published  weekly-50  cents  per  year;  3  years 
for  $1.00,  or  $1.00  per  year  for  club  of  3  persons. 

"RURAL  FARMER," 

44  S.  3rd  Street,     •     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


500,000  Sections per  Crate 


Manufacturer's  stock  just  purchased  by  us  must  be  moved  at  once  in  order  to 
make  room  for  another  tenant.  We  offer  for  sale  this  job  lot  of  one-piece  sections 
at  this  bargain  price  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  carting  and  storing  these  goods 
in  our  warehouse.  :::::::::: 

Packed  Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 

These  sections  are  packed  500  to  the  crate,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  The  lot  consists 
of  a  mixed  assortment  in  the  following-  sizes  of  OFF-GRADE  SECTIONS— some  a  little  off  color  and 
some  not  quite  smooth  enough  to  qualify  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades,  but  good  enough  for  ordinary  use. 


4XX4XX1^  inches  Beeway. 

4X5X1^  inches  Plain. 


4VX4XX1>^  inches  Plain. 

35^X5X1 3^  inches  Plain. 


Bee-keepers  should  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  these  sections  at  this 
bargain  price  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Manufacturers  (with  but  few  exceptions)  are  away 
behind  on  orders.  A  supply  of  these  sections  on  hand  will  be  worth  many  times  their  cost  in  case  of 
emergencies  when  you  are  in  need  of  sections  and  can  not  get  them,  as  they  come  handy  to  fill  in  with. 

REMEIVIBER— 500  Sections  for  $1.50  per  Crate 

Orders  will  be  filled  for  any  quantity  desired  in  the  same  order  as  received  until  the  lot  is 
disposed  of.   All  goods  shipped  subject  to  approval,  as  we  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  our  clients  at  all  times  in  every  business  transaction. 


DON'T  DELAY  IT.    MAIL  THAT  ORDER  TO-DAY.    DON'T  DELAY  IT. 


Minnesota  Bee- Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

223  Nicollet  island 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  t-lassified  columns 
at25cenisper  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertist^ment  in  the  classified  columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


For  Sale 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 


For  Sale.— Finest  quality  of  raspberry-basswood 
blend  of  extracted  honey,  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a 
box,  at  9  cts.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  at  Boyne  Falls,  Mich.,  Vv-here 
we  produce  this  honey.    Sample  free. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Clover  and  amber  honey.  Table  quality. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  your  needs. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Honey  by  the  barrel  or  case— extracted 
and  comb;  a  bargain  in  honey.   Write  novv-. 

John  W.  Johnson,  Box  134,  Canton,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Clover  and  amber  honey,  fine  quality 
for  table  use,  in  60-lb.  cans;  8  cts.  for  clover,  7  for  am- 
ber.   Single  can,  Vi  ct.  more. 

C.  H.  Stordock,  Durand,  111. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  iy9  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.  State  quantity  and  price.  OREL  L.  Hekshiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Bees.  State  quantitv^  and  price,  kind  of 
hive,  etc.  "  F,"  care  of  H.  H.  Jepson, 

182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wanted.— Bulk  comb  and  section  honey.  State 
quality,  quantity,  and  price. 

JUDSON  Heard,  Macon,  Ga. 

Wanted.— Bees  in  exchange  for  fine  fancy  pigeons, 
all  kinds— homers,  ov/ls,  SAvallows,  etc. 

Will  H.  Schallert,  Johnson  Creek,  Wis. 

Wanted.— A  second-hand  lath  machine  or  power 
feed  rip-saw.      The  Irons  Mfg.  Co.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


Situation  Wanted 


A  young  man  of  good  health  and  habits  wants  a  po- 
sition as  assistant  in  an  apiary.  Will  go  any  place  in 
United  States.  Arthur  Kuersten, 

348  E.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Inquiries 


No.  4. — Cubano  wishes  to  learn  from  our  subscrib- 
ers v/hat  European  markets  are  best  for  extracted 
honey,  with  information  as  to  prices  secured,  names  of 
buyers,  etc. 


Post  Cards 


32  post  cards,  all  kinds,  10  cents;  100,  25  cents.  Order 
now.  "  Counts,"  Coulwood,  Va. 


For  Sale.— One  Sprague  damper  and  valve-regula- 
tor for  regulating  the  temperature  of  your  house;  adapt- 
ed for  steam,  hot  water,  furnace,  natural  gas,  or  stove. 
Manufacturer's  price,  S30.00.  I  have  one  to  spare  at 
S16.00,  or  will  trade  for  honey  or  wax. 
 A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Do  You  Love  Flowers?— Send  noivfor  a  button-hole 
bouquet-holder,  gold-mounted;  will  keep  flowers  fresh 
for  hours;  quickly  attached  to  coat,  dress,  or  any  part 
of  clothing.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfi- 
ed. Sent  anywhere  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
 A.  J.  Wright,  Bradford,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

One  two-frame  extractor,  L.  size.  Root  automatic  re- 
versing, with  brake;  bought  new  last  year;  used  but 
little;  guaranteed  good  as  new;  cost  §13.50;  will  take 
S9.00;  reference.  Root  Co. 

 M.  J.  &  C.  E.  Leavitt,  Mechanicsburg,  0. 

For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for  catalog 
and  particulars. 

The  PE>r>:  Co.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Miss. 

For  Sale.— Why  did  you  get  so  many  stings  in  the 
face  last  season?   Because  you  did  not  have  on  one  of 
the  Alexander  wire  bee-veils  at  60  cts.  each. 
 Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Sixty  second-hand  eight-frame  1^-story 
hives,  all  complete,  nailed  and  painted,  except  in  brood- 
fram.es,  at  half  their  value — a  bargain. 

Fred  A.  Krause,  Route  l,  Ridgeland,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— Four-frame  Root's  automatic  extractor, 
good  as  new;  cost  826.50.    Price  818.00. 

L.  M.  Gulden,  Annandale,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Danzenbaker   comb-honey  hives  and 
other  bee-supplies.    Write  for  prices. 
 ROBT.  Inghram.  Sycamore,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 
 D.  Cooley,  Kendall,  Mich. 

Root's  Bee  Supplies  at  factory  prices. 

Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— Thirty 
combs,  81  each. 


eight-frame   hive-bodies  with 

A.  J.  Olson, 
1287  Desoto  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


For  Sale.— Used  5-gal.  cans;  big  bargain,  per  case, 
25  cts.  J.  A.  Buchanan  &  Sons, 

Hollidays  Cove,  W.  Va. 


Pianos 


For  Sale.— Genuine  bargains  in  high-grade  upright 
pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways,  8350 
up;  6  Webers  from  8250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  8250  up; 
7  Knabes  from  8250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  8250  up;  al- 
so ordinary  second-hand  Uprights  875.00  up;  also  10 
very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write 
for  full  particulars.   Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 

Lyon  &  Healy,  62  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

We  ship  ever^^vhere  on  approval. 


Real  Estate 


Let  me  sell  your  apiary.  Sell  for  cash,  or  exchange 
for  farm  or  city  property.  Write  full  description  and 
lowest  price.  Send  for  free  circulars  if  in  market  for 
a  farm  in  Iowa's  corn  belt.  I  sell  bee-farms,  corn 
lands,  and  northwestern  lands. 

V.  C.  GULLICKSON,  Real-estate  Broker,  Northwood,  la. 

For  Sale.— 4 '/3 -acre  fruit  farm  with  30  hives  of  bees, 
2  miles  from  court-house.  Fine  location  for  bees, 
poultrv,  and  trout  rearing;  cold  spring  water. 

C.  H.  TiDD,  Rt.  2,  Provo,  Utah. 


Poultry 


For  Sale. — R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  75  cts.  per  15; 
$4.00  per  100;  also  purely  mated  Italian  queens— great 
honey-gatherers.    Untested,  60  cts.  each. 
 Geo.  J.  Friess,  Route  6,  Hudson,  Mich. 

A.  I.  Root's  Bee-goods,  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc. 
Stapler's,  412-414  Ferr^-  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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Bees  and  Queens 


Missouri-bred  Italian  queens;  great  hustlers  in  sec- 
tions; cap  white,  and  gentle;  cells  built  in  strong  colo- 
nies, mated  from  two-frame  L.  nuclei.  Select  untested, 
$1.00;  tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  $3.00.  Two  L.  frame  nu- 
cleus with  laying  queen,  $3.00;  ten  for  $25.00;  virgins, 
50  cts.  each;  $5.00  per  dozen.  I  guarantee  satisfaction 
and  safe  arrival.        L.  E.  Altwein,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Mismated  and  hybrid  queens.  I  have 
bought  some  neighboring  bees,  and  wish  to  requeen 
them.  Queens  are  mothers  of  strong  colonies  of  bees, 
and  are  good  honey-gatherers —30  cents  each;  also 
young  untested  queens  of  best  Italian  red-clover  strain, 
after  July  1,  65  cts.  each.  A.  H.  Kanagy, 

Kishacoquillas,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa. 

Formerly  of  Milroy,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Moore's  strain  and  golden  Italian  queens, 
untested,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve,  $9.00.  Carniolan,  Ba- 
nat,  and  Caucasian  queens,  select,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00; 
twelve,  $10.00.  Tested,  any  kind,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Choice 
breeders,  $3.00.   Circular  free. 

W.  H.  RAILS,  Orange,  Cal. 

Italian  Queens.— Ready,  1909  list  of  Mott's  strain  of 
Red-clover  and  Goldens.  Leaflet,  How  to  Introduce 
Queens,  15  cts.;  leaflet,  How  to  Increase,  15  cts.;  one 
copy  of  each,  25  cts.      E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


5000  three-band  Italian  queens  ready  to  mail  March 
1.  Untested,  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  breeders,  $5.00.  Ask 
for  prices  in  large  quantities.       W.  J.  Littlefield. 

Route  3.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Red-clover  Italians;  selected  young  queens,  untested, 
75  cents  each;  6  for  $4.00;  dozen,  $7.50.   Now  ready. 
W.  W.  ViCKERY,  414  Fourth  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Simmins'  pedigree  queens— see  cover,  last  issue,  full- 
page  copy  from  our  register.  Nothing  like  it  in  the  bee 
world. 

Simmins,  Queenland,  Heathfield,  Sussex,  England. 

For  Sale. — lOOO  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run 
principally  for  extracted  honey. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co., 
340  Fourth  Street,  Ogden,  Utah. 

For  Sale.— 300  nuclei  with  good  queens  for  spring 
delivery.   Place  orders  now,  and  know  you  get  them. 

D.  J.  Blocker,  Pearl  City,  111. 

Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by 
the  originator.  Fine  queens  for  breeders'  use,  a  spe- 
cialty. F.  J.  Wardell,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 

Notice.— In  writing  me  for  prices  on  Italian  queens 
and  nuclei,  note  change  in  address.  Queens  and  bees 
are  ready  to  ship  now. 

C.  B.  Bankston,  Rockdale,  Texas. 

For  Sale.— 75  colonies  of  bees  in  uniform  hives,  in 
good  condition;  also  100  empty  hives. 

S.  E.  Tennant,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— High-grade  Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00; 
two-frame  nucleus  with  queen,  $3.00. 

RocKHiLL  Apiaries, 
Dr.  S.  T.  Hookey,  Prop.,  4712  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Red-clover  and  golden  Italian  queens, 
warranted  purely  mated,  75  cts.;  full  colonies,  standard 
eight-frame  hive,  $6.00. 

F.  M.  Mayberry,  Lederach,  Pa. 

Pound  Bees,  nuclei,  full  colonies,  from  Mechanic 
Falls  branch.   Prices  on  application. 

Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens,  hustlers;  untested,  75  cts.; 
select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Northern-bred  red-clover  queens.  Un- 
tested, 75  cents;  tested,  $1.00. 

E.  S.  WATSON,  Madison,  Maine.   R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


For  Sale.— Golden-all-over  queens,  and  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.      T.  L.  McMurray,  Silverton,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  8-frame 
hives.  L.  Werner,  Edwardsville,  111. 

Good  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  6  for  $5.00;  12  for 
$9.00.  D.  J.  Blocker,  Pearl  City,  111. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens;  untested,  50  cts.;  select, 
75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00.     ROBT.  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N.  J. 

A  superior  strain  of  Minnesota-bred  Italian  queens. 
Untested,  $1.00. 

A.  T.  DOCKKAM,  Rt.  1,  Eagle  Bend,  Minn. 

Italian  queens;  untested,  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  two- 
frame  nuclei,  $9.50. 

E.  M.  Collyer,  75  Broadway,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory 


Bee-keepers'  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  We  buy  car 
lots  of  Root's  goods.   Save  freight.  Write. 

Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red- 
clover  strain,  $1.00.  Circular. 

A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty;  1909  price 
list  ready.   Safe  introducing  directions. 

E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Carniolan,  Banat,  and  Caucasian  queens.  Order 
from  original  importer,  FRANK  Benton,  box  17,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.   Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 

Any  one  having  a  few  hybrid  or  mismated  queens 
which  they  are  about  to  replace  will  confer  a  favor 
by  advising  me.   J.  A.  Cunningham,  Alpena,  W.  Va. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens.  See  my  other 
adv't  in  this  issue.  Wm.  A.  Shuff, 

4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

For  your  address  on  a  postal  card  I  will  send  you  val- 
uable information  pertaining  to  queen  culture.  Write 
to-day.  J.  E.  Hand,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 

Queens.— Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for  bus- 
iness, June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75  cts.;  select, 
$1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in 
April;  nuclei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is 
northern  bred,  and  hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on 
summer  stands  without  a  single  loss  in  1908;  22  years  a 
breeder.   For  prices  see  large  ad.  in  this  issue. 

Quirin-tke-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  0. 


DOOLITTLE'S  OR  ALEXANDER'S  BOOKS. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  send  out  promptly  either 
Alexander's  or  Doolittle's  book  and  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  GLEANINGS  for  $1.00.  If  you  have  already 
paid  up  for  this  year,  and  desire  a  copy  of  either  of 
these  fifty-cent  books,  send  us  one  more  dollar,  and 
we  will  advance  your  subscription  one  year  and  give 
you  the  choice  of  either  book. 

Doolittle  tells  how  to  control  swarming  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fancy  comb  honey  with  any  hive.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander discusses  a  number  of  important  problems;  and 
his  conclusions,  based  on  an  experience  of  nearly  fifty 
years  in  the  succcessful  management  of  between  five 
hundred  and  seven  hundred  colonies,  are  interesting 
and  valuable. 
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Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


RADIUM  STILL  RADIATES. 

I  can  not  see  that  the  rays  of  this  are  any  less  bril- 
liant or  any  fewer  in  number.  They  just  shoot  blaz- 
ingly  out  into  space,  and  keep  it  up  everlastingly. 


THE  SELF-WINDING  CLOCK. 

The  three  little  dry  batteries  that  cost  only  45  cents 
are  still  keeping-  that  pendulum  swinging.  This  is  not 
only  a  tribute  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  clock  but  to 
the  firm  that  makes  the  dry  battery.  Just  think  of 
locking  up  in  that  little  cell  a  force  that  keeps  steadily 
pushing  for  more  than  a  year  and  three-quartersl  The 
clock  is  made  by  the  National  Self-winding  Clock  Co., 
Champaign,  111.;  the  batteries,  by  the  Nurgersen  Elec- 
tric Battery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PARCELS  POST  AND  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

A  man  in  our  neighborhood  wanted  to  send  a  rooster 
to  an  adjoining-  town;  but  the  express  company  de- 
manded more  for  carrying  the  rooster  than  the  rail- 
road company  wanted  for  a  ticket,  so  the  man  could 
have  saved  money  by  taking  the  rooster  under  his  arm 
and  getting  on  the  train.  Of  course  he  would  have  lost 
his  time,  and  would  have  had  to  pay  his  passage  back. 
While  I  was  sick  with  the  fever  I  wanted  a  quart  of 
strawberries  from  Cleveland,  30  miles  away.  Now, 
while  we  have  Electric,  American,  and  United  States 
Express  here,  none  of  them  would  bring  me  a  quart  of 
berries  for  less  than  30  cents— more  than  the  berries 
were  worth. 


BULLETIN  353. 
This  is  a  32-pag-e  pamphlet  treating  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  leading  ar- 
ticle on  impurities  and  pernicious  weeds  found  in  clo- 
ver seed  in  the  market:  also  "  Hens  v.  Incubators;" 
"Preservation  of  Eggs;"  "A  Cheap  and  Efficient  Ice- 
box;" "Growing-  Potatoes  under  Straw,"  etc.  While 
the  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  so  far  our  incu- 
bators are  not  equal  to  a  sitting-  hen,  I  think  the  time 
is  fast  coming  when  we  shall  have,  if  we  have  not  al- 
ready, incubators  that  do  the  work  so  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  a  sitting  hen  that  we  may  say  there  is  no  practi- 
cal difference.  The  above  bulletin  is,  if  I  am  correct, 
mailed  free  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Ag-ri- 
culture. 


SWEET  CLOVER;  CAN  IT  BE  SO\\'N  .A3I0NG  CORN  WHEN 
CULTIVATING  THE  LAST  TIME? 

A  subscriber  asks  this  question,  but  I  can  not  answer 
it.  Unless  the  shade  of  the  corn  would  be  detrimental 
I  think  it  will  succeed.  Can  somebody  tell  us  about  it? 
I  have  seen  other  clovers  put  in  in  this  way,  especially 
the  crimson  clover,  very  successfully;  but  whether 
sweet  clover  would  thrive  under  the  same  treatment  is 
more  than  I  can  tell.  Neither  do  I  know  whether  the 
seed  should  be  sown  before  cultivating  or  'in  the  soft 
loose  soil'  just  after  cultivating  is  over.  I  have  seen 
it  make  a  beautiful  growth,  when  the  seeds  were  sown 
about  the  same  time  of  the  year,  when  it  had  all  the 
g-round  by  itself.  It  is  a  plant  that  stands  the  frost 
fairly  well,  as  its  roots  go  straight  down,  and  with 
favorable  weather  would  make  a  good  growth  during 
the  fall.   


THE  NEW  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  do  not  take  the  American  Issue,  by  all  means 
send  for  the  anniversary  number,  Chicago,  111.,  162 
East  Ohio  St.,  for  in  it  you  will  find  a  map  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  tells  a  big  story  at  a  glance.  The  map  is 
nearly  all  white  with  the  exception  of  five  States- 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Ne- 
vada. These  are  printed  in  black,  indicating  they  are 
under  license.  The  rest  of  the  States  are  either  under 
local  option,  county  legislation,  or,  better  still,  entire- 
ly dry.  May  God  be  praised  that  the  United  States  is 
so  rapidly  whitening  out  under  prohibition.  Nine 
States  are  now  entirely  dry— Maine,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Oklahoma,  and  North  Dakota.  Florida,  our  southern 
home,  is  almost  white,  and  the  prospect  ahead  is  for 
making  it  entirely  white  like  so  many  of  the  other 
southern  States. 

This  anniversary  number  gives  a  history  of  the  An- 
ti-saloon League  from  its  origin  up  to  the  present  time. 

ANIMATED  EGGS— A  GREAT  DISCOVERY. 

While  Huber  and  I  were  watching  the  movements  of 
chickens  inside  of  the  egg  (see  p.  384'  he  declared  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  chicken  not  only  had  power  to  move 
around  in  the  egg,  and,  in  fact,  go  over  to  the  opposite 
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side  when  the  egg  was  up  against  some  object  that  was 
too  warm,  but  he  said  it  seemed  to  him  also  that  the 
chicken  had  power  to  turn  a  somersault.  This  move- 
ment is  particularly  perceptible  about  the  middle  week 
of  incubation.  Finally  I  took  an  egg  with  my  new  egg- 
tester,  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair,  and  turned  the  egg 
up  toward  the  sun  and  witnessed  the  chicken  taking 
exercise,  even  while  inside  of  the  egg.  Well,  while 
we  were  commenting  on  this,  Mr.  R.  R.  Root  communi- 
cated to  us  something  that  is  lat  least  to  me),  a  won- 
derful discovery.  Take  an  egg  from  under  a  sitting 
hen  or  from  an  incubator,  say  some  time  during  the 
last  week  of  the  hatch,  and  lay  it  on  a  ground-plate 
glass— a  fine  quality-  of  looking-glass  or  hand  mirror 
will  answer  nicely.  Level  up  your  glass  so  the  egg 
will  lie  on  it  without  rolling.  ■  Now,  if  this  is  a  fertile 
egg,  and  contains  a  living  chick,  after  a  little  interv^al 
the  egg  will  twitch  about  and  sometimes  roll  around  on 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  glass.  This,  in  fact,  might 
be  one  method  of  telling  a  live  egg  from  a  dead  one,  but 
you  must  remember  that  the  chick  in  the  egg  has  peri- 
ods of  sleeping  as  well  as  it  does  out  of  the  egg,  hence 
you  may  have  to  wait  some  little  time  to  see  the  move- 
ments I  have  described.  As  soon  as  I  can  manage  it  I 
want  to  see  forty  or  fifty  eggs  spread  out  on  some 
smooth  ground  surface  where  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  up  to  about  103  degrees.  What  a  sight  this  would 
be  for  some  poultry  show — a  lot  of  eggs,  say  under  a 
glass  case,  with  more  or  less  of  them  wiggling  about 
and  rolling  over.  Now,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Root  is 
the  origrinal  discoverer  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon. 
If  any  of  our  readers  can  point  out  where  this  has  ever 
before  been  described  in  print,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
it.  Gleanings  claims  to  be  the  first  magazine  to  ex- 
ploit the  great  invention  of  the  Wright  Brothers;  and 
if  no  one  comes  forward  to  prove  the  contrary  we  shall 
claim  it  is  ahead  of  all  other  poultry  books  or  poultry 
journals  in  announcing  that  not  only  the  chickens, 
but  the  eggs  themselves,  may  show  "  animation  "  before 
the  chick  gets  out  into  the  world. 


THE  LAND  OF  FRUIT  .AND  FLOWERS. 

The  above  is  what  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  has 
to  say  of  Northern  Michigan.  See  their  advertisement 
on  page  24,  April  1.  About  a  year  ago  I  told  you  about 
their  wonderful  cherries  up  in  Leelanaw  Co.  and  Trav- 
erse City,  Michigan  —  not  only  wonderful  in  size  and 
beauty,  but  wonderful  in  quality  and  quantity ;  in 
fact,  I  never  before  saw  any  cherries  like  them,  and  I 
very  much  doubt  if  there  are  any  better  cherries  in  the 
world.  But  what  made  me  think  of  those  cherries  just 
now  is  a  statement  in  a  pamphlet  sent  out  by  the  Pere 
Marquette  in  regard  to  the  cherrj'  industry  of  that  re- 
gion. I  knew  cherries  were  going  to  Chicago,  carload 
after  carload,  but  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  then 
to  get  hold  of  any  figures.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
this? 

"  James  W.  Markham  received  $2154.60  for  the  cher- 
ries that  grew  on  five  acres.  Guy  Tompkins,  of  Grand 
Traverse  Co.,  has  tAvo  cherry  orchards.  From  one  of 
them,  containing  two  acres,  he  received  S2118.80.  From 
another  orchard,  containing  seven  acres,  he  received 
S4625.  These  statements  were  sworn  to  before  a  nota- 
ry public.  If  vou  want  further  particulars  address  W. 
C.  Tousey,  423  Madison  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio." 

Just  a  word  more  about  the  fruit  in  that  region.  I 
think  the  finest  apples  are  grown  there  to  be  found 
anywhere;  and,  better  still,  they  often  get  full  crops 
there  when  we  have  very  few  around  here  further 
south.  While  in  Cleveland  a  few  days  ago  I  tried  to 
find  a  few  nice  apples.  They  wanted  40  cts.  for  half  a 
peck,  and  the  apples  were  small  and  not  at  all  nice- 
looking,  even  at  that  high  price.  I  saw  a  few  fine- 
looking  apples  on  a  fruit-stand,  but  those  were  five 
cents  apiece.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  we  can  not  have 
decent  apples  the  year  round,  and  at  reasonable  prices 
too?  Apples  are  my  medicine;  and  if  I  could  not  get 
any  otherwise  I  would  pay  a  nickel  apiece  for  them; 
but  last  fall  beautiful  apples  were  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  because  people  said  there  was  no  market  for 
them  at  any  price  that  would  pay  for  the  barrel  and 
picking.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  cold-storage 
people?  Can  they  not  afford  to  buy  up  apples  when 
they  are  only  40  cts.  a  bushel,  and  keep  them  over  un- 
til April  and  May,  when  they  sell  for  40  cts.  per  half- 
peck?  Yes,  we  have  a  few  that  were  picked  in  our  or- 
chard, and  kept  in  the  cellar  in  fair  condition  until  the 
middle  of  May.  Then  I  had  to  go  out  in  the  market 
and  buy  some.  But  when  you  get  right  down  to  it, 
you  do  not  often  find  apples  grown  here  in  Ohio  equal 
to  the  beautiful,  perfect,  luscious  apples  grown  up  in 
Northern  Michigan.  I  hardly  need  remind  you  that 
our  railroads  make  a  low  rate  to  the  summer  resorts  in 
Northern  Michigan  all  summer  long. 
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Special  Notices 

By  Our  Business  Manager 


NO.  2  OR  B  GRADE  SECTIONS. 

We  have  a  surplus  stock  of  No.  2  or  B  grade  sections 
in  the  following-  sizes  and  styles:  'i'^xi^xlVz,  both 
plain,  and  two-beeway;  4^x4^x1^,  and  7-to-foot 
two-beeway;  4Kx4Kxl>4  plain;  3%x5xl^  plain. 

If  you  can  use  any  of  these  sizes,  send  us  your  orders. 


COMB  HONEY  IN  SHALLOW  FRAMES. 
We  have  not  yet  contracted  a  sufficient  amount  of 
choice  comb  honey  in  shallow  frames,  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  bee-keepers  having  25  to  100  colonies  or 
upward  who  v/ill  undertake  to  supply  us  comb  honey 
in  this  form.  We  expect  to  use  it  year  after  year;  and 
when  you  are  once  supplied  with  the  proper  equip- 
ment you  are  at  no  further  expense  for  supplies  each 
year  except  for  foundation.  You  save  the  cost  of  sec- 
tions and  shipping-cases,  if  you  produce  comb  honey, 
or  of  cans  and  extracting-outfitin  producing  extracted 
honey.   Write  for  particulars  if  interested. 

SPECIAL    PRICES  TO  CLOSE  OUT  HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 

We  have  on  hand  at  various  points  a  number  of  ex- 
tractors without  ball  bearings  or  slip  gear.  In  other 
respects  they  are  up  to  present  standard.  We  offer 
them,  to  close  out,  at  special  prices  as  follows: 

AT  MECHANIC  FALLS,  MAINE. 
Two  No.  4  Novice  for  short  frames  up  to  13  in.  deep 
and  13K  in.  wide.   Price  $7.50  each. 
Two  No.  15  Cowan  for  L.  frame.   Price  $11.00. 

AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Three  No.  5  Novice  for  L.  frame.   Price  $8.00. 
Four  No.  15  Cowan  for  L.  frame.   Price  $11.00. 
Five  No.  15  Root  automatic  for  L.  frame.  Price  $12.50. 

AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Three  No.  5  Novice  for  L.  frame.   Price  $8.00. 
Six  No.  15  Cowan  for  L.  frame.   Price  $11.00. 
Two  No.  18  Cowan  with  comb-pockets,  12>^  in.,  $13.00. 

AT  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
One  No.  15  Cowan  for  L.  frames.   Price  $11.00. 
Two  No.  17  Cowan  with  12-in.  comb-pockets.  Price 
$12.00. 

One  No.  18  Cowan  with  12>^-in.  comb-pockets.  Price 
$13.00. 

AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

One  No.  4  Novice  for  short  frames.   Price  $7.50. 
Two  No.  10  Novice  for  large  frames.   Price  $8.50. 
Three  No.  17  Cowan  with  12-in.  comb-pockets.  Price 
$12.00. 

One  No.  17  Root  automatic  with  12-in.  comb-pockets. 
Price  $13.50. 

Three  No.  18  Cowan  automatic  with  12%-in.  comb- 
pockets.   Price  $13.00. 

Two  No.  25  four-frame  Root  automatic  for  L.  frames. 
Price  $22.00. 

AT  CHICAGO. 
Ten  No.  4  Novice  for  short  frames.   Price  $7.50. 
Two  No.  5  Novice  for  L.  frames.   Price  $8.00. 
Three  No.  10  Novice  for  large  frames.   Price  $8.50. 
One  No.  17  Cowan  with  12-inch  comb-pockets.  Price 
$12.00. 

One  No.  20  Cowan  with  13%-in.  comb-buckets.  Price 
$14.00. 

Four  No.  15  Root  automatic  for  L.  frame.  Price  $12.50. 

Three  No.  17  Root  automatic  with  12-in.  comb-pock- 
ets.  Price  $13.50. 

Two  No.  20  Root  automatic  with  13^-in.  comb-pock- 
ets.  Price  $15.50. 

Seven  No.  25  four-frame  Root  automatic  for  Lang- 
stroth  frames.   Price  $22.00. 

AT  MEDINA,  0. 

Ten  No.  5  Novice  for  L.  frame.   Price  $8.00. 
Eight  No.  17  Cowan  with  12-in.  comb-pockets.  Price 
$12.00. 

Two  No.  17  Root  automatic  with  12-in.  comb-pockets. 
Price  $13.50. 

Five  No.  18  Cowan  with  12!^ -inch  comb-pockets. 
Price  $13.00. 

One  No.  18  Root  automatic  with  \2y2-\n.  comb-pock- 
ets.   Price  $14.50. 

You  will  observe  that  these  prices  are  from  $1.50  to 
$3.00  less  than  the  price  of  the  regular  machine  as  now 
made. 


SHIPPING-CASES. 

There  is  also  a  stock  of  shipping-cases  without  the 
latest  features  of  sliding  cover  and  corrugated-paper 
pad  for  bottom.  We  offer  these,  to  close  out,  at  the 
following  special  prices  from  the  points  named.  In  a 
few  cases  there  are  some  other  items  listed  at  special 
close-out  prices.   The  prices  here  given  are  for  100. 


AT 

200  12-in.  4-row  with  3- 
750  10-in.  4-row  with  3- 
200  10-in.  4-row  with  2- 
500  16-in.  2-row  with  2- 
600  10-in.  2-row  with  3- 
200  10-in.  2-row  with  2- 
300  8-in.  3-row  with  3- 
200  6^  "  3-row  with  3- 
200  63^  "  3-row  with  3- 


CHICAGO.  ,00 

in.  glass  for  24  4^^  see's,  $16.50, 
in.  glass  for  4^^  see's,  15.50. 
in.  glass  for  4K  see's, 
in.  glass  for  16  4}^  see's, 
in.  glass  for  4%;  see's, 
in.  glass  for  ^yi  see's, 
in.  glass  for  4^  see's, 
in.  glass  for  4^  see's, 
in.lglass  for  Ideal  see's. 


15.00. 
11.00. 
9.50. 
9.00. 
10.50. 
10.00. 
10.50. 


AT  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


50  12-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  24  4^^  see's,  $16.50. 
120  10-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  24  4^^  see's,  15.50. 
100  12-in.  2-row,  no  glass,  for  12  4K-inch  see's,  9.00. 
175  8-in.  3-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  4^  see's,  10.50. 
125  6^  "  3-row  with  3-in.  glass  for     4>i  see's,  10.00. 

PEK 100 

260  7H-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  20  Dan.  s.,  $15.00. 
250  7y8-in.  3-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  15  Dan.  s.,  11.00. 


AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


950  10-in. 
140  10-in. 
400  12-in. 
100  12-in. 
350  10-in. 
200  10-in. 
180  16-in. 

40  16-in. 

50  61/  " 
150  9^  " 
300  61/  " 
100  7/8  " 


4-row 
4-row 
2-row 
2-row 
2-row 
|2-row 
2-row 

2-  row 

3-  row 

4-  row 
3-row 
3-row 


with  3-in. 
with  2-in. 
with  2-in. 
with  3-in. 
with_3-in. 
with  2-in. 
with  3-in. 
with  2-in. 
with  2-in. 
with  3-in. 
with  3-in. 
with  3-in. 


glass  for 
glass  for 
glass  for 
glass  for 
glass  for 
glass  for 
glass  for 
glass  for 
glass  for 
glass  for  24 
glass  for  12 
glass  for  15 


see's 
4K  see's 

see's 
45<  see's 
Wir  see's 
4^^  see's 
4/  see's 
4Ji  see's, 
4/  see's, 
Ideal  " 
Ideal" 
Dan.  " 


FEB  100 

$15.50. 
15.00. 

9.50. 
10.00. 

9.50. 

9.00. 
11.00. 
10.50. 

9.00. 
14.50. 
10.00. 
11.00. 


AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PER  100 

250  12-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  4/  see's,  $16.00. 
175 '10-in.' 4-row  with. 3-in.  glass  for  4/ see's,  15.50. 
100  12-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  4%  see's.  10.00. 
50  8-in.  3-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  4>i  see's,  10.50. 
100  9^  "  4-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  24  Ideal  "  14.50. 
160  7/8  "  3-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  15  Dan.  "  11.00. 

AT  MECHANIC  FALLS,  ME. 

PEK  100 

250  12-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  see's,  $16.50. 

200  7/8  "  4-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  20  Dan.  "  15.00. 
50  7/8  "  3-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  15  Dan.  "  11.00. 
150  "  3-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  12  Ideal  "  10.00. 
100  No.  9  8-frame  slatted  wood-zinc  honey-boards,  10, 
$2.00. 

50  No.  10  10-frame  slatted  wood-zinc  honey-boards, 
10,  $2.20. 

20  zinc-front  Alley  traps  at  40  cts.;  10  for  $3.50. 
50  zinc  entrance-guards,  8-frame,  10,  80  cts. 
50  zinc  entrance-guards,  15-frame,  10,  80  cts. 

AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

49  cases,  of  2  dozen  each,  18-oz.  Simplex  jars,  $1.10  per 
case,  10  cases  or  more  at  $1.00. 
60  3-qt.  tin  pails  with  bails  and  covers— $4.00  for  lot. 


AT  MEDINA,  O. 

300  12-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  24  Wa  see's,  $16.50. 
50  10-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  24  45?  see's,  15.50. 
250  12-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  12  45?  see's,  .10.00. 
150  12-in.  2-row  with  2-in.  glass  for  12  45?  see's,  9.50. 
300  12-in.  2-row,  no  glass,  for  12  4K  sections,  9.00. 
150  10-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  12  45{  see's,  9.50. 
200  10-in.  2-row  with  2-in.  glass  for  12  4K  see's  9.00. 
300  16-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  16  45^  see's,  11.00. 
250  8-in.  3-row  with  2-in.  glass  for  12  45?  see's,  10.00. 
150  95i  "  4-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  24  Ideal  "  14.50. 
250  65?  "  3-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  12  "  see's,!  10.00. 
The  above  are  all  packed  50  in  a  crate.  The  follow- 
ing are  packed  10  in  a  crate: 

CRATE. 

100  16-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  glass  for  16  45i  see's,  $1.20. 
100  16-in.  2-row  with  2-in.  glass  for  16  45i  see's,  1.10. 
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SECTION  FAMINE. 
We  have  orders  pretty  well  in  hand  at  present  writ- 
ing with  the  exception  of  I'egular  sections.  We  seem 
unable  to  turn  these  out  fast  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. We  make  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand  a 
day.  Our  surplus  stock  is  exhausted,  not  only  here  at 
the  factory  but  to  a  great  extent  with  our  branch  offices 
and  dealers,  and  it  is  impossible  to  supply  them  all  at 
once.  We  are  arranging  to  increase  our  outfit,  if  pos- 
sible, by  a  double  shift  of  men  to  run  the  machines. 
The  continual  rains  we  have  been  having  make  it  im- 
possible to  use  the  new  basswood  of  last  winter's  cut 
piled  outdoors  for  seasoning.  With  a  few  days  of  dry 
weather  this  will  be  available,  and  help  increase  the 
output.  A  time  like  this  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of 
those  forehanded  people  who  order  their  supplies  early 
in  the  fall  and  winter,  and  get  them  ready  to  go  on  the 
hives  when  the  bees  are  ready  for  them.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  build  more  warehouse  room  so  as  to  provide 
larger  stocks  of  goods  to  draw  on  at  this  season  when 
the  demand  is  so  heavy;  but  this  does  not  help  the  pres- 
ent situation.  This  heavy  demand  for  Root's  sections 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  excel,  and  are  prefer- 
red by  those  who  can  get  them. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  following  is  the  program  of  the  field  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Bee-keepers'  Association,  to  be  held  in 
Mr.  Harold  Horner's  apiary,  near  Mount  Holly,  Bur- 
lington Co.,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday,  June  26,  1909: 

8  : 30  to  9.— Social  half -hour,  arrangement  of  exhib- 
its, etc. 

9  A.M.— Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Case. 
Business  session. 

9  : 30.— Queen-hunting  contest  by  experts. 

10.  — Transferring  from  box  hive  to  frame  hive,  by 
expert. 

10  : 30.— Treating  foul  brood  and  securing  a  honey 
crop  at  thfe  same  time,  by  Pres.  W.  W.  Case. 

11.  — Doolittle's  method  of  comb-honey  production 
and  swarm  control,  by  C.  N.  Root,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

11 : 30.— Naming  and  classification  of  honey-plants, 
by  Hiram  Fisher,  expert  botanist,  Annandale,  N.  J. 

12  to  1 : 30  P.M.— Intermission  for  refreshments. 

1 : 30.— Foul  brood  in  New  Jersey,  and  for  a  foul- 
brood  law,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Government  Apiarist, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  — Producing  the  best  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
by  Wm.  A.  Selser,  Philadelphia. 

2  : 30.— The  new  honey-decapper.  Demonstration  by 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Miller,  or  representative, 
of  Providence,  R.  I. 

3.  — Starting  queen-cells,  and  requeening  for  the  pro- 
ducer of  honey.  Demonstration  by  J.  M.  Donaldson, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

3 : 30. — Judging  samples  of  comb  and  extracted  hon- 
ey, and  awarding  prizes  by  committee. 

4.  — Question-box.  Questions  asked  and  answered  by 
any  one  present. 

4 : 30.— Adjournment. 

Bring  honey-plants,  both  common  and  rare,  from 
your  locality  for  determination  and  classification. 

Bring  any  improved  fixtures ;  bees  in  observation 
hives;  pure  races  of  bees,  or  any  thing  of  interest  to 
bee-keepers. 

Please  write  us  in  advance  if  you  expect  to  attend. 
We  wish  to  know  so  we  can  make  proper  arrange- 
ments for  lunch  and  refreshments. 

Mt.  Holly  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  can 
be  reached  from  all  points  on  that  line  or  conecting 
lines.  All  bee-keepers  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Eastern 
States  are  invited.  Albert  G.  Hann, 

Pittstown,  N.  J.  Secretary. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded 
on  bees  and  honey  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklaho- 
ma City,  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  8,  1909: 

1.  Entries  in  this  department  close  Sept.  28  at  6  P.M. 
All  articles  entered  by  exhibitor  must  be  in  place  not 
later  than  8  A.M.,  Sept,  29. 

2.  No  premium  will  be  awarded  in  this  department 
except  as  definitely  stated  in  this  list.  No  article  shall 
be  removed  until  the  close  of  the  fair,  except  on  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  secretary.  Competition  open  to 
the  world. 

3.  The  judge  will  be  governed  by  the  code  of  rules 
adopted  by  the  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Only 


one  entry  will  be  allowed  each  exhibitor  for  any  one 
premium. 

4.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  only  will  receive 
full  score  for  bulk  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Fifty 
pounds  of  candied  honey  and  fifty  pounds  of  beeswax 
also  will  be  required  to  receive  full  score  for  quantity. 

5.  The  superintendent  will  be  on  the  grounds  for 
three  days  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  fair,  prepar- 
ed to  wait  upon  exhibitors  as  they  arrive.  The  super- 
intendent must  check  entries  shown  in  entry-books  in 
each  ring  \^ath  the  exhibits  present,  and  so  mark  en- 
try-books that  they  will  show  what  exhibits  were 
passed  on  by  the  judge. 

6.  All  articles  must  be  entered  in  proper  form,  and 
entry-card  obtained,  before  space  will  be  assigned. 
All  applications  for  entry  must  be  made  to  the  secreta- 
ry, who  will  furnish  blanks  for  that  purpose. 

PREMIUMS  ON  BEES  AND  HONEY. 


Display  of  bulk  comb  honey  in  glass  $15.00  SIO.OO  $5.00 

Display  of  section  honey,  not  less  than  five 

cases  of  15  lbs.  each                                    10.00  6.00  i.OO 

Case  of  white  honey  from  native  flowers          5.00  3.00  2.00 

Case  of  amber  honey  from  native  flowers. . .   4.00  3.00  2.00 

Display  of  extracted  honey                             15.00  10.00  5.00 

Display  of  samples  of  extracted  honey  in  not 

less  than  1-lb.  bottles                                 4.00  3  00  2.00 

Display  of  candied  honey                                10.00  8.00  4.00 

Display  of  samples  of  candied  honey  from 

different  flowers                                         4.00  3.00  2.00 

Display  of  beeswax                                       10.00  6.00  4.00 

Display  of  designs  in  honey                          10.00  6  00  4.00 

Display  of  designs  in  beeswax                        10.00  6.00  4  00 

Sealed  comb  for  table  use                                 5.00  3.00  2.00 

Sealed  comb  for  extracting                              5.00  3.00  2.00 

Display  of  apiarian  appliances                       15.00  10.00  5.00 

One  frame  of  dark  Italian  bees  and  queen  in 

observatory  hive                                        5.00  3.00  2  00 

One  frame  of  golden  Italian  bees  and  queen 

in  observatory  hive                                    5.00  3.00  2.00 

One  frame  of  black  (or  native)  bees  and 

queen  in  observatory  hive                          5.00  3.00  2.00 


F.  W.  Van  de  Mark.  Sup't,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 


BEESWAX 

WANTED 

TXT'E  are  always  in  the  market  for  bees- 
wax, and  will  pay  the  best  market 
price.  We  used  last  year  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Comb  Foundation  over 

EIGHTY  TONS 

and  are  likely  to  need  fully  as  much  for 
this  year's  trade.  Send  your  wax  direct  to 
us,  being  sure  to  pack  it  carefully  for 
safe  shipment,  and  mark  it  so  we  can  easily 
tell  who  sends  it.  Write  to  us,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  shipping  receipt,  and  stating 
weight  of  shipment,  both  gross  and  net. 

We  are  paying  at  this  date  for  pure  aver- 
age beeswax  delivered  here,  29  cents  per 
pound  cash,  or  31  cents  in  trade.  On 
choice  yellow  wax  we  pay  a  premium  of 
one  to  two  cents  a  pound. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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It  Excels 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

That  depends  on  whose  name  it  is.  It  depends  upon  what  the  name  represents.  It  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  goods  the  name  represents.  It  is  NOT  the  name  that  makes  DADANT'S  FOUN- 
DATION so  well  known  and  well  liked,  but  it  is  the  Quality  of  the  Goods.  That's  what  backs 
up  the  name,  and  the  QUALITY  is  backed  by  thirty  years  of  successful  experience  in  foundation-making. 

EVERY  INCH  of  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  is  equal  to  the  best  inch  we  can  make.  Do  not 
fail  to  insist  on  Dadant's  make  when  you  order  your  foundation  Accept  no  substitute,  even  though  the 
dealer  claims  his  foundation  is  made  by  the  same  process. 

It  is  the  PURIFYING  PROCESS  that  counts.  Our  method  of  purifying  has  been  unequaled  for 
years.  This  method  leaves  every  essential  in  the  pure  beeswax,  and  our  foundation  does  not  have  the 
odor  of  wax  cleansed  with  acids. 

That  is  why  several  large  honey-producers  who  have  tested  our  foundation  side  by  side  with  other 
makes,  have  found  ours  to  be  the  best,  and  the  best  liked  by  the  bees. 


Do  not  sell  your  beeswax  until  you  get  our  quotations.  We  have  received,  up  to  April  1,  over 
80,000  pounds  of  beeswax  for  our  1909  trade.  We  will  need  over  80,000  pounds  more  before  January 
1,  1910.    Drop  us  a  card  and  get  our  prices. 

Agents  for  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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For 


Quick  Delivery 


and  LOW  FREIGHT  send  your 
orders  for  BEE-SUPPLIES  to  .  . 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  10  VINE  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


PHILADELPHIA  is  the  logic il  business  center 
for  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware. In  addition,  it  has  superior  facilities  for 
reaching  points  in  the  South  alon^  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  We  can  ^hip  to  all  such  points  promptly 
and  at  very  low  rates  owing  to  the  competition  of 
the  steamships.  We  have  a  large  stock  constantly 
on  hand,  and  can  fill  the  largest  orders  at  ONCE. 
When  you  are  in  our  city,  come  and  see  us.    .  . 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn, 


Wm.  A.  Selser,  Manager 


10  Vine  Street 


WHAT  CLEANINGS  HAS  TO  OFFER 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  BEGINNERS 


To  accommodate  the  large  number  who  are  just  beginning  to  take  up  the  subject  of  bee- 
keeping, and  vvho  have  not  yet  mastered  the  details  of  the  business,  the  publishers  of  Glean- 
ings IV  Ber  Culture  have  decided  for  the  year  1909  to  use  a  large  proportion  of  the  available 
space  for  the  discussions  of  beginners'  problems.  Almost  every  one  becoming  interested  in 
bees  is  confused  by  the  strange  terms  and  by  the  apparent  endless  number  of  complicated  plans 
described  and  recommended  by  the  experts.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  some  of  the 
best  writers  have  been  engaged  to  furnish  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  elementary  side 
of  some  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend,  of  Remus,  Mich.,  a  bee-keeper  who  has  not  only  made  a  success 
himself  in  the  business,  but  is  able  to  teach  others,  has  written  the  best  series  of  articles  that  we 
have  ever  seen  on  the  subject  of  "  Practical  Instructions  for  Beginners. "  The  first  of  these 
articles  appeared  in  our  March  15th  issue.  This  article  gives  a  full  discussion  of  tools  for  bee- 
keepers, how  many  colonies  to  start  with,  how  to  buy  bees,  when  to  start,  etc.  All  pronounce 
this  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  contribution,  and  it  is  entirely  practical  as  the  heading  im- 
plies. There  will  be  one  of  these  articles  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  every  issue  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  we  are  sure  that  nothing  has  ever  been  written  that  has  proven  of  so  much  interest, 
especially  to  beginners,  as  the  articles  in  this  series.  The  reader  is  led  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  and  every  step  upward  toward  success  is  clearly  pointed  out  and  explained  in  a  most 
masterful  manner.  Mr.  Townsend  has  had  a  long  experience;  and  since  he  has  made  a  great 
many  mistakes,  his  suggestions  prevent  any  one  from  making  the  same  mistakes  again. 

Besides  the  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Townsend,  referred  to  above,  a  great  many  beginners 
have  sent  us  their  experiences  during  the  first  one  or  two  years,  and  these  articles  also,  as  can  be 
imagined,  make  very  interesting  reading.  The  best  earning  comes  from  those  nuho  ha-ue  made 
mistakes,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  beginner  can  afford  to  miss  these  reports  of  some  of  the  more 
common  blunders  in  bee-keeping. 

SECURING  A  BETTER  PRICE  FOR  HONEY 

SELLING  20,000  LBS.  OF  EXTRACTED  HONEY  AT  THREE  CENTS  PER  LB.  ABOVE  THE  MARKET  PRICE. 

We  count  ourselves  fortunate  in  securing  for  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  an  article  from 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  a  prominent  honey-producer,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  methods  by 
which  he  has  accomplished  the  result  above  indicated.  This  article  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings  in  years,  and  is  exception- 
ally valuable,  for  its  methods  and  recommendations  are  applicable  to  large  and  small  producers 
of  either  comb  or  extracted  honey,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  reader  of  Gleanings  who  will  not  be 
both  interested  and  profited  by  it. 

The  article  is  intensely  practical.  There  are  no  intricate  methods  described.  There  are 
no  plans  which  can  not  be  carried  out  by  any  bee-keeper,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
careful  following  of  these  methods  will  bring  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 

The  writer,  already  well  known  to  our  readers,  outlines  his  work  as  follows : 

(1)  Finding  the  right  customers,  the  first  step.  (2)  Importance  of  the  right  kind  of  advertising. 

(3)  Getting  pay  for  samples.  (4)  Education  of  new  customers.  (5)  Description  of  the  circulars  used. 

(6)  Larger  profits  in  following  this  method.  (7)  Opportunities  for  other  bee-keepers. 

In  addition  to  the  carefully  worded  description,  very  plain  and  simple,  however,  the  article  will  be  fully  illus- 
trated by  many  choice  half-tones  and  other  engravings.    This  article  will  appear  probably  in  the  July  1st  or  ISth 
issue,  and  subscriptions  should  be  sent  in  at  once  to  secure  the  number  containing  this  article. 

ANSWERING  QUESTIONS  BY  MAIL 

We  realize  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  publish  answers  to  every  question,  for  in  a  great  measure 
we  would  be  obliged  to  tell  the  same  story  over  and  over  again.    We  answer  a  large  number  of  in- 
quiries by  letter,  however,  and  we  always  invite  this  correspondence.    Any  subscriber  to  Glean- 
ings IN  Bee  Culture  wtio  does  not  find  on  its  pages  the  answers  to  the  panicular  questions 
which  he  has  in  mind,  can  always  get  a  full  and  complete  answer  by  sending  us  the  question. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  printed  circulars,  etc.,  giving  answers  to  many  questions,  and 

if  these  do  not  fit  the  case  we  send  a  complete  answer  by  letter;  or,  if  we  have  not  the  in-      ^    0*0^  ^* 
formation  necessary  we  send  the  question  on  to  some  one  who  has,  so  that  in  this  way  we      ^        ^  ■'  ^' 

guarantee  a  good  answer  to  almost  every  reasonable  question.    We  also  have  a  corre-  v  ^  / 

spondence  course  for  bee-keepers  in  which  an  opportunity  is  provided  for  a  ^ 
systematic  series  of  questions  and  answers.     Write  us  for  further  particulars.       ^  ^ 

Subscribe  for  Gleanings  and  avoid  making  mistakes  that  have  been  made  ^ 
by  thousands  before  you.     Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  ?  j^'^? 
DO  IT  NOW.    For  25  cts.  in  stamps  we  will  place  your  name  on  our  sub-  ^ 
scription  list  for  six  months  on  trial.     You  will  thus  receive  twelve      ^  V 
copies  of  our  journal,  and  yon  will  also  have  the  privilege  of  ask-      ^  «^ 
ing  snch  questions  as  you  choose.    Regular  price  $1.00  per  year.  ^^^^ 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO.  X^^^V 


JTALCON  QUEENS 

WE  HAVE  in  charge  of  our  Queen  Department  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,  who  has  had 
wide   experience   in   the   queen  business,  having  been   the  queen-breeder 
in  the  apiary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  several  £easons,  as  well  as  privately  conducting  the  Birdcroft  Apiaries  in  Tennessee 
since  that  time.    His  queens  have  become  famous,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  offer  his 
services  to  our  customers  in  the  management  of  this  department. 

Our  "Falcon"  Queens  are  unexcelled  in  honey-gathering  qualities;  they  winter 
well,  and  are  gentle.    They  cap  their  sections  snow-white,  and  breed  early  in  spring. 

Our  Mr.  Martin  is  particularly  an  authority  on  Caucasians,  as  he  bred  much  of 
the  stock  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  which  other  breeders  are  using. 
Get  our  Improved  "  Falcon  "  Queens,  and  increase  your  honey  yields. 

Price  List  of  ''Falcon"  Queens 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Carniolans 

BEFORE    JULY  I  AFTER  J'lLY  I 

Untested  '  One,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  12,  $10.00    One,  $   75;  six,  $4  25;  12,  $  8  00 

Select  Untested      "     1.25     "     6.75  12.75       "      1  00     "     5.50    "  10.00 

Tested,  $1.50  each  Select  Tested,  $2.00  each 

All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous 
nuclei.    Instructions'forjntroducing  are  to  be  found  on  reverse  side  of  the  cage-cover- 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Sections  and  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  Foundation 


Send  us  your  RUSH  orders  for  Sections  and  Founda- 
tion—" FALCON  "  BRAND— the  finest  made. 

Have  you  seen  the  Dewey  Foundation-fastener  ?  It  is 
the  most  rapid  machine  on  the  market.  Send  for  circular, 
or,  better  still,  $1.50  and  receive  one  by  mail,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 


Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


